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NEW JOBS IN RECESSION AND RECOVERY: 
WHO ARE GETTING THEM AND WHO ARE 
NOT? 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Immigration, 

Border Security, and Claims, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in 
Room 2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable John 
Hostettler (Chair of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Hostettler. Good morning. 

Whether accurate or not, our present economic recovery has been 
pegged a '‘jobless recovery.’' There is a sense among many Ameri- 
cans that the job opportunities they and parents once enjoyed are 
no longer available to them and their children. For those on the 
lower rungs of the economic ladder, the very availability of the 
American dream seems to be in question. Today we will examine 
the impact immigration is having on these issues. 

Specifically, we will hear from the authors of two studies that 
have both concluded that all of the increase in employment in the 
United States over the last few years has been attributable to large 
increases in the number of employed immigrants, while the num- 
ber of employed natives has actually declined. 

The first study was conducted by Steven Camarota of the Center 
for Immigration Studies. Mr. Camarota analyzed Census Bureau 
data and concluded that between March, 2000, and March, 2004, 
the number of Native born adults with jobs decreased by 482,000, 
while at the same time the number of foreign-born adults with jobs 
increased by 2,279,000. Thus, all of the 1.8 million net increase of 
adults with jobs went to foreign-born workers. 

The second study, also relying on Census Bureau data, was con- 
ducted by Professors Andrew Sum and Paul Harrington and other 
researchers at the Center for Labor Market Studies at North- 
eastern University. They found that total civilian employment in- 
creased by 2,346,000 over the period from 2001 through 2004 and 
that the number of foreign-born workers who arrived in the U.S. 
in this period and were employed in 2004 was about 2.5 million. 
Thus, the number of employed Native born and older immigrant 
workers decreased by between 158,000 and 228,000 over the four 
year period. 


( 1 ) 
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The authors concluded that ‘'[for] the first time in the post-WWII 
era, new immigrants accounted for all the growth in employment 
over a four year period. At no time in the past 60 years has the 
country ever failed to generate any new jobs for Native born work- 
ers over a four year period . . . 

Both these studies yield astounding results: Native born Ameri- 
cans have not seen any increase in employment in recent years. In 
fact, the number of jobs they hold has decreased. At the same time, 
the number of employed immigrants has risen substantially. 

What are the implications of these findings? I will let the authors 
of the studies relate their conclusions in detail, but let me quote 
them in summary. Mr. Camarota concludes that “[b]y significantly 
increasing the supply of unskilled workers during the recession, 
immigration may be making it more difficult for [similar American] 
workers to improve their situation.’’ He also finds that “[t]he fact 
that immigration has remained [consistently] high suggests that 
immigration levels do not simply reflect demand for labor in this 
country. Immigration is clearly not a self-regulating phenomenon 
that will rise and fall with the state of the economy.” 

Mr. Harrington’s study concludes that “[g]iven large job losses 
among the Nation’s teens, 20-24 year olds with no four year de- 
gree, Black males, and poorly-educated Native born men, it is clear 
that Native born workers have been displaced in recent years.” 

Reading these two studies, I reached the troubling conclusion 
that our Nation’s immigration policy has not operated in the best 
interest of American workers, at least over the last few years. It 
appears that the flow of immigrants, both legal and illegal, seems 
to pursue its own independent course, oblivious to whether we are 
experiencing good times or bad. For struggling American workers, 
current immigration levels can prove challenging during good 
times. In bad times, they can be devastating. 

Given this disconcerting picture of the prospects for work for 
many of our fellow citizens, I couldn’t agree more with the conclu- 
sion reached by Professors Sum and Harrington when they admon- 
ish us that “[n]ow is an opportune time for the U.S. Congress to 
reflect on the shortcomings of our existing immigration policies.” 

At this time, I turn to the Ranking Member of the Subcommittee, 
the gentlelady from Texas, Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Two weeks ago, it was reported that African-Americans had the 
highest unemployment of any group in the United States, some 10 
percent. We know that the economy is not percolating, not even 
simmering, it is probably frying. The question of economy and jobs, 
however, must be fairly and distinctly separated away from the 
idea of immigration equates to a bad economy. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I believe that our economy is frying, not 
percolating, not spiraling upwards but spiraling downwards; and I 
make the argument that with real economic policies that con- 
fronted the question of job creation for all Americans, we would be 
a better country. 

We will be hearing testimony today about two articles on the ef- 
fect that immigrants have had on American workers. One of them 
was written by Steven A. Camarota. It is entitled, “A Jobless Re- 
covery? Immigrant Gains and Native Losses.” Among other things. 
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this article observes that between March of 2000 and March of 
2004, the number of adult immigrants holding a job increased by 
more than 2 million, but the number of adult Natives holding a job 
was nearly half a million. The article concludes that immigration 
may have adversely affected the job prospects of Native born Amer- 
icans. 

Particularly, I think what may be missing from this article is the 
clear analysis of what kind of jobs, where the jobs are located, and 
the interest and availability of Americans for those jobs. 

The other article reaches a very similar conclusion. It was writ- 
ten by the Center for Labor Market Studies. It is entitled, '‘New 
Foreign Immigrants in the Labor Markets in the U.S.: The Unprec- 
edented Effects of New Immigration and Growth of the Nation's 
Labor Force in Its Employed Population, 2000 to 2004." 

It is important to understand that these articles are using a 
broad definition of the term "immigrant." they include undocu- 
mented aliens, aliens who are lawful, permanent residents and nat- 
uralized citizens. In fact, the article written by the Center for 
Labor Market Studies goes even further. In that article a definition 
of an immigrant is an individual who is born outside of the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. Persons born in the U.S. Vir- 
^n Islands, Puerto Rico and Guam are counted as being part of the 
immigrant population. 

Our witness today. Professor Harry J. Holzer, will explain why 
we should question the conclusion of these articles. Dr. Holzer 
thinks that immigration has modest negative effects on less-edu- 
cated workers in the U.S., but it also has positive effects on the 
economy. He expects the positive effects to grow much stronger 
after baby boomers retire. Also, according to Dr. Holzer, the em- 
ployment outcomes of Native born Americans mostly reflect the un- 
derlying weakness of the U.S. labor market, rather than large dis- 
placements of new immigrants. 

Particularly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to note the obvious, I 
am an African American, and in my lifetime I have experienced 
discrimination. Sadly to say, America still discriminates — in the 
board room, in leadership roles in corporate America, in education, 
in opportunities for undergraduate education, opportunities for 
graduate education, focusing African Americans on disciplines that 
will help and create opportunities for them, equally so of the mi- 
norities that have been discriminated or stigmatized, therefore low- 
ering, sometimes, their opportunities to succeed. 

Isn't it interesting to talk about job loss for Americans, and we 
can find a number of groups — Hispanic Americans, African Ameri- 
cans, Muslim Americans — who still face discrimination in America. 
Maybe if we fix those discriminatory practices, we would find a 
fuller job market for all to participate in. 

I agree with Dr. Holzer that immigrants have a positive effect on 
the economy. Likewise, I would say I want to increase the job mar- 
ket for the constituents that I represent in the 18th Congressional 
District, many inner-city youth, many African Americans, many 
poor Anglos, poor Hispanics looking for work that does not exist. 

In fact, I recently participated in a conference at the Offshore 
Technology Conference; and one of the issues was creating jobs, 
creating a workforce for the energy industry in the 21st century. 
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They are lacking in job applicants between the ages of 25 and 35. 
One of the reasons is because our educational system has failed to 
educate those who would be qualified to take these jobs. 

Immigrants create new jobs by establishing new businesses, 
spending their incomes on American goods and services, paying 
taxes, and raising the productivity of United States businesses. 
What I would hope is that, as we listen to these particular panel- 
ists, that we will find not accusations but solutions. 

For example, I raise the question of asking Americans at this 
stage of their lives to be bilingual on jobs that they have previously 
not had the training, that provides a great deal of consternation 
and divisiveness in our community. We should be able to assume 
a job whether we are bilingual or not, and that means that those 
who are able to perform the job should be able to do the job and 
to be able to be hired for the job. However, to castigate immigrants 
as a cause for a bad economy I believe is the wrong direction to 
go. 

I hope this same hearing is being held in Financial Services, 
Ways and Means, and Energy and Commerce, as well as Education 
and Labor so that we can focus our attention on the real key issue, 
creating new, exciting, dynamic jobs for Americans and those who 
live within our boundaries and, as well, fixing the economy. 

The American economy does not have a fixed number of jobs. 
Economists describe the notion that the number of jobs is fixed as 
the “lump of labor” fraught policy. 

Job opportunities expand with the rising population. Since immi- 
grants are both workers and consumers, their spending on food, 
clothing, housing and other items creates new job opportunities. 
Immigrants tend to fill jobs that Americans cannot or will not take 
in sufficient numbers to meet demand, mostly the high and low 
ends of the skill spectrum. Occupations with the large growth in 
absolute numbers tend to be the ones that only require short-term, 
on-the-job training. This includes such occupations as waiters and 
waitresses, retail salespersons, cashiers, nursing aides, orderlies 
and attendants, janitors, home health aides, manual laborers, land- 
scaping workers and manual packers. The supply of American 
workers suitable for such work is falling on account of an aging 
workforce and rising education levels. 

Now I do not suggest that no American will take the jobs of 
being a waiter, a retail salesperson, a cashier, a nursing aide, a 
janitor, home health aide. I would not be so arrogant to suggest 
that. But by creating a bustling economy, all those jobs will ex- 
pand. They are basically service jobs. Where is the manufacturing 
arm of the United States? Where is the intellectual job creation of 
the United States? Where is the high-tech market of the United 
States? This is what a nation that is capitalistic and democratic ac- 
cepts as a good quality of life. 

Immigrants came in the early 1900's. They did work. They 
moved up the ladder. They are now the corporate barons of Amer- 
ica. That is what is happening to America now. Immigrants of color 
come to the United States, matched with African Americans who 
first came here as slaves, and all of a sudden they are all circling 
around the same pool of lack of opportunity. America should wake 
up, create opportunity, eliminate discrimination, expand its mar- 
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ket, invest in its economy, create new jobs. That is the answer, not 
pointing out or isolating immigrants. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, some people are concerned that undocu- 
mented workers lower wages for American workers. This is a legiti- 
mate but probably exaggerated concern. It is not the mere presence 
of undocumented workers that has led to low wages. The problem 
is the lack of bargaining power that these workers have against 
their employers. No worker chooses to be paid low wages or to 
work under poor conditions, nor do we force employers to give low 
wages. I would argue that if you have earned access to legalization, 
allow immigrants to access legalization, create a good job market, 
we will create a workplace for all to work in. 

The way suppression is attributable to the ability of employers 
to exploit its foreign workforce, underpaying foreign workers is only 
one of the methods used by employers to cut labor costs. Tem- 
porary and part-time workers are employed without worker bene- 
fits, and the labor laws are violated routinely, and these happen to 
be Americans. The solution to this and many other immigration-re- 
lated problems in our country is comprehensive immigration re- 
form. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to note that our Full Committee 
Ranking Member is present, and I would like to be able to ask 
unanimous consent to yield to him at this time. 

Mr. Hostettler. The lady's time has expired, but I will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Michigan, the Ranking Member from the 
full Committee, for an opening statement. 

Mr. Conyers. I want to associate myself with the remarks of our 
Ranking Member, Sheila Jackson Lee. 

What I am interested in is the importance of us not confusing the 
problem of illegal immigrants with all immigrants, and somehow I 
am getting the feeling that this is all being put together in one big 
cauldron and that we are going from there. 

The second point that I would like to make is that if there are 
any reservations about the contributions of naturalized citizens, I 
will be listening carefully to discuss this with our witnesses and 
with my distinguished colleagues on the Committee. Because our 
governor from Michigan, Jennifer Granholm, is a naturalized cit- 
izen, coming from Canada at probably the age of two. I also throw 
in the names of Dr. Kissinger and Governor Schwarzenegger as 
others. The point is that naturalized citizens should certainly be 
separated from the issues surrounding the undocumented immi- 
grants, those who are here living outside of the immigration re- 
quirements. 

Now my concern about elevating naturalized citizens is so strong 
that I have introduced for the second term a proposal that natural- 
ized citizens, after 20 years in this country, would be able to do the 
only thing that they can't do right now and that is run for Presi- 
dent of the United States. It seems to me the reason that this was 
done several hundred years ago is pretty clear, but whether that 
is a concern at this time, I don't think so. 

Now it is true that many employers take advantage of undocu- 
mented workers and that creates some friction in the job market 
area. We are having traditional exploitation of foreign workers who 
we bring in here. I have heard, for example, in the agricultural in- 
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dustry it has been stated that we couldn't do much farming if we 
didn't bring in people to pick the fruit and do all of the stoop labor 
that is involved in that area. So I think that there are some huge 
issues that should be studied as well, as referenced by the 
gentlelady from Texas, by other Committees for their complete im- 
pact. 

Now we are going through a period of employment stagnation. 
Under this Administration, we have never had so many people re- 
cently out of work; and the figure 5.2 percent unemployment is 
very disingenuous because a lot of people stop looking for work 
after they can't find it. And Michigan is very aware of that because 
we are hit by an even larger unemployment consideration. 

Two more examples. We have an incredible outsourcing problem. 
We are paying corporations to leave this country, and they get tax 
credits for it. And then we have two foreign trade policies — that I 
hope the witnesses will feel free to touch on — three really, NAFTA, 
CAFTA, and China's Most Favored Nation policy, in which our tex- 
tile industry is on the rocks right now. 

So I look forward to these hearings, and I thank the Chairman 
for allowing me to present a few thoughts before the witnesses 
begin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hostettler. I thank the gentleman. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Gohmert, for purposes of an opening statement. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Very briefly. I appreciate the witnesses being here. I am looking 
forward to your testimony. 

My perspective comes from having a great-grandfather that im- 
migrated to this country in the late 1800's, and before the turn of 
the century. When he came, he didn't speak English and had less 
than $20. Within 25 years, before the turn of the century, he built 
the nicest home in Cuero, Texas, and did extremely well for him- 
self. 

I think America is still the land of opportunity. We need immi- 
gration, it needs to be legal, and we don't need to hurt the country. 

I am very encouraged by some of what I see from the Hispanic 
immigration in that they — most come with very strong family val- 
ues and moral values, and I think they are good for the country. 
What we need to know about is, from you gentlemen's perspective, 
is the effect of immigration and how it can be made better. We do 
know that 19 people can knock down the biggest buildings we have, 
so I am strong on knowing exactly who is coming in. That is my 
perspective, and I am looking forward to hearing yours. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Does anyone else wish to make an opening 
statement? 

The Chair recognizes the gentlelady from California, Ms. 
Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Jackson Lee, for convening another Subcommittee hearing to hear 
an important issue that is related to immigration. 

Today we are looking at the issue of how immigrants impact 
American workers and Americans looking for jobs; and this hearing 
is an intersection of two issues that I care very much about, immi- 
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gration and labor. I honestly believe that hardworking, law-abiding 
people who emigrate to this country should have every opportunity 
to work so that they can provide for their families and, if they 
choose to, make America their new home. I also feel that undocu- 
mented immigrants that have been in this country for years, con- 
tributing to American businesses and our economy, should have a 
chance to earn legal status and a stake in this country so that they 
can continue to contribute to the United States on a permanent 
basis. We should never forget — at all costs, we should never forget 
that immigrant labor is what helped build this country and what 
continues to help this country's economy. 

Obviously, American workers helped to build and sustain this 
country as well. You will not find a stronger advocate for American 
workers than myself. I am a proud member of IBEW Local 441, 
and I am a founding Chair and a current co-Chair of the Congres- 
sional Labor and Working Families Caucus. 

I fully support American workers and want to make sure that 
their jobs and their families are protected, and I am confident that 
if we think real hard and we think thoughtfully about these issues 
we can create policies that make sure that American jobs are se- 
cure and also that law-abiding immigrants work toward earned le- 
galization in this country. 

As this Subcommittee and this Congress work on immigration re- 
form this year, we have to take the rights and the needs of both 
immigrant workers and American workers into consideration. We 
have to balance those interests. 

I am looking forward to hearing from the witnesses today, and 
I want to thank them for taking their time to testify and to answer 
questions from the Subcommittee. I hope that they will help us for- 
mulate realistic and workable policies that benefit — that take into 
account the benefits of immigration and also protect American 
workers. 

With that, I will yield back to the Chair. 

Mr. Hostettler. I thank the gentlelady. 

The Chair will now introduce the members of our panel. 

Steven Camarota is Director of Research at the Center for Immi- 
gration Studies here in Washington. He has testified numerous 
times before Congress and has published many articles on the im- 
pact of immigration in such journals and papers as Social Science 
Quarterly, The Washington Post, the Chicago Tribune and National 
Review. Dr. Camarota writes regularly for the Center for Immigra- 
tion Studies on a broad range of immigration issues, including his 
recent reports on labor. Social Security, immigration trends, and 
border and national security. He holds a Ph.D. from the University 
of Virginia in public policy analysis and a Masters Degree in polit- 
ical science from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Paul Harrington is Associate Director of the Center for Labor 
Market Studies, or CLMS, and professor of economics and edu- 
cation at Northeastern University in Boston. At the CLMS, Dr. 
Harrington conducts labor market research at the national. State 
and local level on a broad range of issues, including immigration, 
higher education performance, workforce development, and youth 
and families. 
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Dr. Harrington and CLMS were the first to estimate the sharp 
increase in the number of undocumented immigrants during the 
1990's. Paul Harrington earned his Doctor of Education degree at 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston; and he also holds Mas- 
ter's and Bachelor's degrees from Northeastern University. 

Matthew Reindl is the proprietor of Stylecraft Interiors, an archi- 
tectural woodworking factory in New York. His family has owned 
this factory for over 50 years. His grandfather founded the com- 
pany in 1951, after immigrating to America in 1930. Mr. Reindl is 
the third generation of his family to run the business. 

Over the past several decades, Stylecraft Interiors has employed 
American citizens and legal immigrants from around the globe, in- 
cluding countries in Europe, the Caribbean and Central America. 
In addition to his work at the company, Mr. Reindl is the graduate 
of the New York Institute of Technology in electromechanical com- 
puter technology. 

Dr. Harry Holzer is Professor and Associate Dean of Public Pol- 
icy at Georgetown University and a Visiting Fellow at the Urban 
Institute in Washington, D.C. His research has primarily focused 
on the labor market problems of low-wage workers and other dis- 
advantaged groups, and he has published multiple books on his 
findings. 

Formerly, he was the Chief Economist for the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and a professor of economics at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Holzer received both his Bachelor of Arts and Doctorate 
in Economics from Harvard University. 

We thank the witnesses for being here. You will notice that there 
is a series of lights. Without objection, your full written statements 
will be made a part of the record, and if you could stay as close 
to the 5-minute time limit, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair now recognizes Mr. Camarota for 5 
minutes. 

TESTIMONY OF STEVEN CAMAROTA, DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, CENTER FOR IMMIGRATION STUDIES 

Mr. Camarota. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for inviting me to testify on the impact of im- 
migration on the U.S. labor market during the recent economic 
slowdown. My name is Steven Camarota, and I am Director of Re- 
search at the Center for Immigration Studies, a nonpartisan think 
tank here in Washington. 

Now, prior to the slowdown that began in 2000, my own research 
and general set of assumptions had been that the primary effect of 
immigration would have been to reduce wages and perhaps benefits 
for Native born Americans primarily because it is increasing the 
supply of labor but not necessarily affecting unemployment or over- 
all employment. 

An important study — just to give you one example — published in 
2003 in the Quarterly Journal of Economics found that overall im- 
migration reduced the wages of American workers by about 4 per- 
cent and those with less than a high school education by about 7 
percent; and the effect exists regardless of legal status. You are 
just adding more workers and exerting downward pressure on 
wages. 
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However, a more careful analysis of recent data has made me 
rethink that the only effect is on wages and possibly benefits. In 
a study that we published at the end of last year, we found that 
between March of 2000 and March of 2004 the number of adult na- 
tives who were unemployed increased by 2.3 million, but at the 
same time the number of employed immigrants increased by 2.3 
million — by adults, I mean — 18 years in age and over. About half 
of the growth in immigrant workers since 1970 was from illegal 
aliens. We have added about 1.2 million new adult illegal alien 
workers in the United States in the last 4 years. 

Overall, the level of new immigration, legal and illegal, does not 
seem to have slowed very much since 2000. By remaining so high 
when the economy was not creating many new jobs, immigration 
almost certainly has reduced job opportunities for some natives and 
immigrants already here. 

Now of course it would be a mistake to assume that every job 
taken by an immigrant is a job lost by a native, but the statistics 
are striking, and they should give serious pause to those who want 
to legalize illegal aliens instead of enforcing the law and reducing 
the supply of labor. Not only did native unemployment increase by 
2.3 million, but perhaps most troubling of all we found that the 
number of natives between the ages of 18 and 64 not in the work- 
force increased by 4 million over this time. And detailed analysis 
shows that this increase in non-work among Americans was not 
due to some rise in early retirement or increased college enrollment 
or even new moms staying home to spend time with their new ba- 
bies. 

Now our analysis also shows little evidence that immigrants only 
take jobs Americans don't want. For one thing, immigrant job gains 
have been throughout the labor market, with more than two-thirds 
of their employment gains in jobs that require at least a high 
school education. However, it is true that immigration has its big- 
gest impact at the bottom end of the labor market in jobs done by 
less-educated workers. In job categories such as construction labor, 
building maintenance, and food preparation, immigration added 1.1 
million adult workers in the last 4 years, but there was nearly 2 
million unemployed adult natives in those very same occupations 
in 2004. 

Those arguing for high levels of immigration on the grounds that 
it helps alleviate pressure of a tight labor market are ignoring the 
very high unemployment rate among Americans in those very same 
occupations, averaging about 10 percent in 2004. 

Not only is native unemployment highest in occupations which 
saw the largest growth in immigrants, the available evidence also 
shows that the employment picture for natives generally looks 
worse in those parts of the country that saw the largest increase 
in immigrants. It is exactly the kind of pattern you would expect 
if immigrants are displacing natives. For example, in States where 
immigrants increase their share of the workforce by 5 percentage 
points, the number of natives working actually fell by 3 percent on 
average. But in States where the share of immigrant workers in- 
creased by less than 1 percent, the number of natives holding a job 
actually went up by about 1.4 percent. 
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Now, of course, businesses will continue to say 'TiJniniigrants 
only take jobs Americans don't want." But what they really mean 
is that, given what those businesses would like to pay and how 
they would like to treat their workers, they cannot find enough 
Americans. Therefore, employers want the United States to contin- 
ually increase the supply of labor by non-enforcement of immigra- 
tion laws. 

In conclusion, I would argue forcefully that probably one of the 
best things we can do for less-educated natives and legal immi- 
grants already here is to strictly enforce our immigration laws and 
reduce the number of illegal aliens in the country. We should also 
consider reducing unskilled legal immigration as well. This would 
greatly enhance worker bargaining power vis-a-vis their employers 
and allow their wages, benefits and working conditions and em- 
ployment opportunities to improve. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. Dr. Camarota. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Camarota follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steven A. Camarota 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: Thank you for inviting me to 
testify on the impact of immigration on the labor market during the recent economic 
slow down. My name is Steven Camarota, and I am Director of Research at the Cen- 
ter for Immigration Studies, a non-partisan think tank here in Washington. 

Prior to the economic slowdown that began in 2000, I had generally assumed that 
the primary impact of immigration would have been to reduce wages and perhaps 
benefits for native-born workers but not overall employment. An important study 
published in 2003 in the Quarterly Journal of Economics showed that immigration 
reduces wages by 4 percent for all workers and 7 percent for those without a high 
school education. ^ A significant effect to be sure. 

However, after a careful examination of recent employment data, I have become 
increasingly concerned that immigration may also be reducing employment as well 
as wages for American workers. A study by the Center for immigration Studies pub- 
lished last year shows that between March 2000 and March 2004 the number of un- 
employed adult natives increased by 2.3 million, but at the same time the number 
of employed immigrants increased by 2.3 million. ^ By adults I mean persons 18 and 
older. About half the growth in immigrant employment was from illegal immigra- 
tion. And overall the level of new immigration, legal and illegal, does not seem to 
have slowed appreciably since 2000. By remaining so high at a time when the econ- 
omy was not creating as many new jobs, immigration almost certainly has reduced 
job opportunities for natives and immigrants already here. 

Of course, it would be a mistake to assume that every job taken by an immigrant 
is a job lost by a native, but the statistics are striking. And they should give serious 
pause to those who want to legalize illegal aliens instead of enforcing the law and 
reducing the supply of workers. Not only did native unemployment increase by 2.3 
million, but we also found that the number of working-age natives who said they 
are not even looking for work increased by 4 million. Detailed analysis shows that 
the increase was not due to early retirement, increased college enrollment, or new 
moms staying home with their babies. 

Our analysis also shows little evidence that immigrants only take jobs Americans 
don’t want. For one thing, immigrant job gains have been throughout the labor mar- 
ket, with more than two-thirds of their employment gains in jobs that require at 
least a high school degree. However, it is true that immigration has its biggest im- 
pact at the bottom end of the labor market in relatively low paying jobs typically 
occupied by less-educated workers. But such jobs still employ millions of native-born 
workers. 


i“The Labor Demand Curve Is Downward Sloping: Reexamining the Impact of Immigration 
on the Labor Market,” by George J. Borjas. November 2003. The Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics. 

2 The report “A Jobless Recovery: Immigrant Gains and Native Losses” can be found at the 
Center’s web site www.cis.org/articles/2004/backll04.html 
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In job categories such as construction labor, building maintenance, and food prep- 
aration, immigration added 1.1 million adult workers in the last 4 years, but there 
were nearly 2 million unemployed adult natives in these very same occupations in 
2004. About two-thirds of the new immigrant workers in these occupations are ille- 
gal aliens. Those arguing for high levels of immigration on the grounds that it helps 
to alleviate the pressure of tight labor markets in low- wage, less-skilled jobs are 
ignoring the very high rate of native unemployment in these job categorizes, aver- 
aging 10 percent in 2004. 

Not only is native unemployment highest in occupations which saw the largest 
immigrant influx, the available evidence also shows that the employment picture for 
natives looks worst in those parts of the country that saw the largest increase in 
immigrants. For example, in states were immigrants increased their share of work- 
ers by 5 percentage points or more, the number of native workers actually fell by 
about 3 percent on average. But in states where the immigrant share of workers 
increased by less than one percentage point, the number of natives holding a job 
actually went up by 1.4 percent. This is exactly the kind of pattern we would expect 
to see if immigration was adversely impacting native employment. 

Of course, businesses will continue to say that, “immigrants only take jobs Ameri- 
cans don’t want.” But what they really mean is that given what they would like to 
pay, and how they would like to treat their workers, they cannot find enough Ameri- 
cans. Therefore, employers want the government to continually increase the supply 
of labor by non-enforcement of immigration laws. 

I would argue forcefully that one of the best things we can do for less-educated 
natives, and legal immigrants already here is strictly enforce our immigration laws 
and reduce the number of illegal aliens in the country. We should also consider re- 
ducing unskilled legal immigration. 

This would greatly enhance worker bargaining power vis-a-vis their employers 
and would result in lower unemployment rates and increased wages and better 
working conditions for American workers, immigrant and native alike. 
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Backgrounder 


October 2004 


A Jobless Recovery? 

Immigrant Gains and Native Losses 

By Steven A. Camarota 

T he recover}' from the recession of 2001 has been described as “jobless,’' In fact, an analysis of the 
latest Census Bureau data shows that between March of 2000 and March of 2004, the number of 
adulls working at:(.ually iricrcastKi, bill, all ol' llu; not change \vc;nl. l.ci imniigtanl. workets. 

The number of adult immigrants (18 years of age and older) holding a job increased by over two 
million hc;(w(;c;n 2000 and 2004, while (he number of adiill. rial.ives bolding a jt)b is nearly ball’ a million 
fewer. This Backgrounder also finds that the number of adult natives who are unemployed or who have 
wilbdrawn I'rom (lit! labor Ibrce is drarnalic:ally higher in 2004 lhari il. was in 2000. These Cindings raise l.he 
possibility that immigration has adversely Affected the job prospects of native-born Americans. 

Among our Cindings: 

• Bel.ween March oC 2000 and 2004, (htr niimbt;r of unvruployvd Ac\\i\\ rial.ives increased by 2.3 million, 
while the number of employed aduit immigrants increased by 2.3 million. 

• Half of the 2.3 million increase in immigrant employment since 2000 is estimated to be from illegal 
irnmigral ion. 

• In addition to a growth in unemploymenL, the number of working age (18 to 64) natives who left the 
labor force entirely has increased by four million since 2000. 

• Even over the last year the same general pattern holds. Of the 900,000 net increase in jobs between 
March 2003 and 2004, two-thirds went to iininigiant workers, even though they account for only 15 
percent of all adult workers. 

• In just the last year, 1.2 million working-age natives left the labor force, and say that they are not even 
trying to find a job. 

• Inirriigrarit job gains have occurred throughout the labor market, with more than two-thirds of their 
employment gains among workers who have at least a high school degree. 

• There Is little evidence that immigrants take only jobs Americans don’t want. Even those occupations 
with the highest concentrations of new iimnlgrarits still eiriploy iriillions of native-born workers. 

• The decline In native eniploymerit was most pronounced in slates where Ininiigrants increased their 
share of w'orkers the most. 

• Occupations with the largest immigrant inlltix tended to have the highest unemployment rates among 
natives. 

• The states wath the largest Increase in the number of immigrants holding jobs were Texas, North Caroiina, 
Maryland, Georgia, California, Arizona, New Jersey, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

• Of l.he nai.ion’s larges(. rnetropolKari areas, the biggest. iru:reases in immigranl. ernployiru;nl. were in Los 
Angeies, Washington, D.C., Dallas, Houston, New' York, and Seattle. 

• Recent immigration has had no significant impact on the nation’s age structure. If the 6.1 million 
irnmigranls (in and ciij(. of the labor force) wlio arrived al'ler 2000 hati nol. come, l.fu; average age in 
America would be virtually unchanged at 36 years. 

Steven A Camarota is the Director of Research at the Center for Immigration Studies. 
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It would ho an ovorsimpliti cation to assumo that each job taken by an immigrant is a job lost by a 
native. Wtial is dear is LiiaL Lire ciirrent econoiriic dowriLnifi iias been accompanied by record ievels of immigration. 
Given the labor market difficnlty of many natives, the dramatic increase in the ntimber of immigrants holding 
jobs certairiiy cails into question tiie wisdom of proposals by both presidential candidates to increase immigration 
levels further. While the findings of this study may seem stark, they are consistent vsdth other research on this 
subject.' 


Data Source and Methods 

Data Source. The infotTnaiion for lliis Backgrounder 
comes (‘rom March Current Populai.iori Surveys (CPS) 
coiiected by the Census Bureau. Ail figures in this study 
relied, l.lie 2000-i)ased pof)i.ila(.ion weigiils, whidi were 
put our by the Census Bureau after the 2000 Census 
revealed l.lial. (lu; nal.iori’s populai.iori was larger (ban 
previousiy thought. By using the new weights we are 
aiile i.o make comparisons beiwtien l.iu; years 2000 and 
2004. The March data, called the Annual Social and 
Ecionornit: SupplerrierU., includes an exlta-large sample 
of minorities and is considered one of the best sources 
(or ininrmal.iori on i.iie (o reign-born."^ The foreign-born 
are defined as persons living in ttie United States who 
were not U.S. eiti/eris at biiili.^ For the purposes of 
this report, foreign-born and immigrant are used 
synonymously. Because; all children Ixirri in the Unil.(;d 
States to the foreign-born are by definition natives, the 
sole reason for (tie dramal.it; increase in the I'oreigri- 
born population is new immigration. The immigrant 
population in the 2004 CPS includes roughly 9.1 
illegal aliens and between one and two million persons 
on long-tt;rrii I.eiriporary visas, mainly sludenis and 
guest workers. The CPS does not include persons in 
“group (ji.iarl.ers,” sucli as prisons and ru.irsing h()rru;s. 

Focus on Adult Workers. In Ibis study we examine 
employment patterns among adult workers 18 years of 
age and older. Ahhoiigii persons age 15 (.iirough 17 
often do work, it is adults who comprise the vast 
rnajoril.y of ri.ill-(.ime workers and alrnosl. always art; 
the primary' income source for a household. Thus the 
lal)or rnarkel. sil.ual.iori of adult, workers is (;t;nl.ral iitil.ii 
to the economy and American families. At various times 
in l.he si.utly wt; dt) exarriint; laiior |■t)r(;t; parl.i(;i[)a(.ion 
among workers 18 to 64. When considering labor force 
par(.it:i|)al.ion, il. is slaritiard prat:l.ict; (.o ctinline l.iit; 
analysis to those under age 64 because the 
t)verw'iiel ruing niajt)ri(.y of Americans rt;(.ire iiy agt; 65. 
Persons in the labor force are those who are working or 
unernj)lt)yt;t] (it Hiking (or work). All tither iritiividuals 
are considered to be outside of the labor force. 


Overall Employment, 2000 and 2004 

Declining Native Employment. Talile 1 examines l.iie 
laiior forct; sl.al.us of adiill. nal.ivtis anti irnrnigrani. 
workers in the United States, The top of the table shows 
l.tiai. l.iie riL.iml)er of employed nai.ives was 500,000 fewer 
in 2004 Than in 2000. In contrast, there was a net 
increase of 2.3 million in l.he ruirnber of Co reign-born 
workers holding jobs over this same time period. Put 
anoliier way, l.iiere was a nel. increase of 1.7 million in 
the total number of adults working in the United States, 
l)u(. all of l.lial iru;rease wenl. I.o roreigri-tiorn workers. 
The middle section of Table 1 reports the number of 
i.irieirif)loyed natives and imrnigtanls. Il sluiws l.lial. l.here 
were almost 2.3 million more natives unemployed in 
2004 than (here were in 2000. While it woiild he a 
mistake to assume that there is a one-for-one 
relationsliiji bel.vveen iniinigranl. eiriployrnenl gains and 
native losses, it is clear that the number of immigrants 
wilii jobs increased drama l.ically at l.he same l.inie as 
the number of natives looking for a job also increased. 

Native Non-Work Increased. The bottom of Table 1 
shows llie niiniber of working-age (18 i.o 64) natives 
and immigrants not in the labor force. Between 2000 
and 2004, l.he ruimijer oC nai.ives nol. working iru;reas(;(] 
by nearly four million, from 30.8 million to 34.8 
million. Tlii.is, not only are 500,000 (ewer riativcis 
working and 2.3 million more unemployed, fewer 
nal.iv(;.s are even in l.iie laijor (or(;e at all. Of (;oi.irse, 
many adults do not work by choice, but, as we will 
sec;, cliariges in t;liild reaiing, |Hjrsi.iil. ol' higlier 
education, or other factors do not seem to explain the 
in(:r(;ase in l.iie nurniier ol' naliv(;s not in the labor l'ort;e. 
It seems almost certain that at least some of the increase 
is related I.o economic; i;ond il.ions and perhaps a 
continued ihgh level of immigration. 

Withdrawal from the Labor Market Related to the 
Economy. Tin; incr(;ase in llu; numiier of working age 
(18 to 64) natives not in the labor force could be the 
r("ii.ill. of fac.I.ors ol.her Ilian the s(;ar(;il.y of enijiloymenl. 
opportunities. One reason might be an increase in the 
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number of adults staying homo to care for a young 
ctiild. In Arnericari society, wuirieri are sLiii iruicfi more 
likely than mon to take time off from a career in order 
to care for cliiklien. Tims an increase in tlie ntiintjei of 
women not in the labor force might he an indication 
that the decision nut to work is unreiated to tiie 
economy. But an analysis of the CPS shows that only 
iialf of Lire four miliiori increase in woiking-age natives 
not in the labor force is among women. Moreover, of 
lire two million Increase among working-age women 
not in the labor force, less than 200,000 vs'as due to an 
increase in lire number of women vvfio iiave a voting 
child under age six. Thus 1t seems very unlikely that 
rnticii of the increase in the number of working age 
natives is related to women taking time out from their 
careers to care for young ctilidreri. 

Another possible reason for the rise in non- 
labor force participation could be the growth in the 
number of working-age college students. In fact, the 
CPS does show that the number of natives 18 to 64 
who were not in the labor force and w^ere attending 
college irici eased by 750,000 between 2000 and 2004. 
Part of this increase reflects a growth in the overall si7e 
of die native college-attending population. But some 
of this increase also reflects a deterioration in the labor 
market sittiation for native-born college students. Tfie 
unemployment rate for college students increased from 
5.9 percent to 7.2 percent, and the percentage not in 
the labor force increased from 40.9 to 43 percent. Had 
the labor force participation rate remained the same 
for native-born college students, about 200,000 more 
native-born college students vvouid have been in the 
labor force. Thus, we estimate that of the 
total increase in the number of working- 
age natives not in labor force, about 14 
percent is related to an increase in the 
number of college students.'* 

Another possible reason for an 
increase in the number of natives not 
working or looking for work is early 
retirement. However, there 1s no strong 
evidence for this. Betw^een 2000 and 2004, 
the number of natives ages 60 to 64 not in 
the labor force increased by only 330,000. 

Of course, retirement is not alw^ays 
voluntary. In fact, unemployment did 
increase among workers in this age category. 

But even including ail of the 330,000 
increase vsdth the increase in college 
attendance and the Increase in the number 
of mothers saying home, still accounts for, 


at most, one-fourth of the rise in the number of working 
age natives not In tiie labor force. It is almost certain 
that economic conditions account for the most of the 
Increase in non-labor force participation among natives 
ages 18 to 64. This is not, of course, proof that 
immigrants have caused this increase, Wiiat w'e can say 
is that the number of immigrant workers in the labor 
force iias grown at tiie same time as tiie ntimber of 
working-age natives not in the labor force has increased. 

Immigrants Also Affected by Recession. The figures in 
Table 1 show^ that immigrants were a iso adversely 
imparted by the economic, downturn. While Table 1 
shows that tiie number of ad till immigrants holding 
jobs increased dramatically, unemployment and non- 
woik also increased for this population. The rapid 
growth in the foreign-boni population over this time 
peiiod makes it possible foi tiie ntimber of immigrants 
holding jobs and the number not working to increase 
at tiie same lime. The continued grovvlti in the number 
of immigrant workers also represents a real-world test 
of tiie oflen-niade argument that immigration is 
primarily driven by economic, need in tbe United States. 
Tiie dala siiow tiiat despite a significant deterioration 
in unemployment and labor force participation among 
immigranls, growtii in the immigrant population 
remains at record levels. The overall immigrant 
population lias grown by more tiian four million since 
2000. The fart that immigration has remained so high 
suggests tiiat immigration levels do not simply reflect 
demand for labor in this country. Immigration is clearly 
nol a self-regulaLiiig ptienornenon tiiat will rise and 
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fall with tho stato of the economy. Immigration is a 
coiriplex process driven by a varieLy of factors, and even 
a significant economic downtorn docs not rcstilt In 
lower levels of u nil ligra Lion, 


Gains Throughout Labor Market 

Contrary to the perceptions of some, most of the net 
increase in iinirilgraiiL eniployirieriL was not at the very 
bottom of the labor inarkeL. Table 2 reports the rmniber 
of persons holding Jobs by education level. The table 
shows that less than 700,000 (only 30 percent) of the 
net increase in ad tilt immigrant employment was 
among workers with less than a high school degree. 
About 20 percent of the net Increase In Immigrant 






employment was for those with just a high school 
degree, and 50 percent of the growth was for those 
wlio had an education beyond high school. With half 
of the net increase in immigrant employment among 
workers with an education beyond high school, the 
argument that ■‘immigrants only lake jobs Americans 
don’t want” would seem to be incorrect. Immigrants 
are not simply taking Jobs that reqtiire little education, 
pay relatively little, and are menial in nature. While it 
is true that a much larger share of immigrant than 
native workers have few' years of schooling, immigration 
is Increasing the supply of workers throughout the labor 
force. 

Native-Born Dropouts. Turning first to native 
dropouts, Table 2 shows that the number tioiding a 
job declined by 1.4 million. Table 3 reports 
unemployiiient rales by education level. It stiovvs that 
some of this decline is explained by an increase of 
217,000 in unemployment among native dropouts. 
The decline in the number of native dropouts also seems 
to be related lo the retirement of older natives with 
few' years of education. Table 4 reports the number of 
working-age (18 to 64) people not in tiie labor force 
by education level. The table shows that the number 
of native dropouts not in the labor force went down 
slightly between 2000 and 2003, indicating that there 
was not an increase in non-work for this type of worker. 
Becatjse American society has become more educated 
in recent decades, there has been a decline in the number 
of natives lacking a high school degree. Many older 
native-born dropouts are retiring. On the other hand, 
the unemployment rate of 13.3 percent and rate of 
non-work for native-born dropouts is 







dramatically higher than for other w'orkers. 
By significantly increasing the supply of 
unskilled w'orkers during the recession, 
immigration may be making it more 
difficult for these workers to improve their 
situation. While it might be reasonable to 
describe these jobs as ones that most 
American don't want, clearly there are still 
millions of unskilled Americans in the labor 
force. Given the persistently high 
unemployment rate and low' rates of labor 
force participation among this poptiiation, 
it may make little sense to continually 
increase the supply of tins killed workers 
through immigration, especially during a 
economic downturn. 
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Natives With Only a High School Degree. Table 2 
shows that the number of natives with only a higti 
school degree holding a job In 2004 was 2.2 million 
fewer itiari In 2000. Moreover, in Tibie 3 we see LtiaL 
the number of natives with only a high school degree 
who were urierii ployed was 88 5, GOO higher. In addiliori. 
Table 4 show's that the number of natives wdth only a 
higli scliooi degree not in tiie labor force was nearly 
1.2 million higher. During the same time period, the 
riuriiber of inimlgrants with tlie same level of educaliun 
holding a Job Increased by 438,000 {Table 2). There 
were also tieariy 300,000 unemployed immigrariLs in 
2004 In this educational category, an increase of about 
100,000 from 2000 (Tible 3). There is no question 
that Immigration has Increased the supply of this type 
of worker at liie same Lime natives witii only a high 
school degree have lost jobs. 

More Educated Natives. Turning to natives with more 
than a high scdiool degree. Table 2 shows that the 
number of workers like this actually increased hy about 
three million over this Lime period. However, Table 3 
indicates that the number of unemployed workers with 
more tlian a liigli scliool degree increased by ahnosL 
1.2 million. It should he pointed out that educated 
workers Lend to be more leiLicLant Lo describe themselves 
as unemployed than those w'ith loss education. Thus, 
wlien examining tiie economic situation for this group, 
it is especially important to consider the labor force 
part icipa Lion. Table 4 shows tiiat tiie number of more 
educated natives not in the labor force increased by 
tiiree million (23 percent) between 2000 and 2004. 
Over the same time period, the 
number of immigrariLs with 
mote than a high school degree 
holding a job increased by 1.2 
million, and the number 
looking for a Job (Linemployed) 
roughly doubled to 442,000. 

Thus, immigration is clearly 
increasing the supply of more 
educated workers at the same 
time as unemployment and 
withdraw'al from the labor 
market remain high among 
such workers. It is also worth 
considering that Jobs requiring 
an educaLion beyond high 
school are typically higher 
paying, and certainly are not 
seen as Jobs Americans don’t 


w'ant. Overall, Tables 2 through 4 seem to Indicate 
that immigrants and natives are competing for work 
throughout the labor market. 

Immigrant-Heavy Occupations. The impact of 
immigralion can also be examined by looking al 
oecupatinns. Unfortunately, it is not easy to examine 
changes in Ihe number of immigraiiLs by occupation 
because the way the government classifies occupation 
changed between 2000 and 2004, However, Table 5 
reports the occupational distribution of immigrant and 
native w'oikeis in 2004, Looking al occ Lip a Lions can 
provide some Insight into what sectors of tbe economy 
are mosl impacLed by immigialion. The firs I coiumri 
reports the percentage of adult immigrants employed 
in each occupaLion. For example, 2 perceriL of 
immigrants are employed In the farming, fishing, and 
forestry occupational category. The second column 
reports the share of all workers in that occupation that 
are imniigrarils. Ttius, imrnlgianls comprise 36 percent 
of adult workers in the farming/fishing/forestry 
occupation. Tiie third coiumri shows die number of 
adult natives employed in each oceupation. The fourth 
column sliows the riLimbei of iinempioyed natives who 
Indicated that their last Job was in each occupation. 
The fifLti column stiows die number of immigraiils 
who arrived between 2000 and 2004 who are employed 
in LiiaL occupation. The last column sliovvs die native 
unemployment rate.“ 

Table 5 ranks occupations based on the 
percentage comprised of immigrants. It is often 
suggested that Ltie kinds of Jobs immigrariLs do are so 
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difforoTit from what natives do that the two grorips 
seldom, If ever, compete. But Table 5 shows that, at 
least when looked at by oceiipatlon, this does not appear 
to be the case. Clearly there are jobs where Immigrants 
make tip a large share of w'orkers, hut there are still 
millions of natives employed in those same occupations. 
In the first five occupations listed In the table, 
immigrariLs comprise 20 percent or more of all workers. 
But there are still 21.9 million adult natives employed 
in these occupational categories. In fact, tiie vast 
majority of workers In these heavily Immigrant 
occtipations are natives. In the six occttpations wiiere 
immigrants comprise 15 to 19 percent of all workers, 
vve again see tliat there are 18.5 million adult natives 
employed In these occupations. If we focus just on the 
four occupations with the largest number of newly 
arrived immigrants {construction, food preparation, 
cleaning and maintenance, and production workers) 
we again find that there are 21.4 million natives 
employed in these occupations. In these four 
occupations there were 1.4 million newly arrived 
immigrants, and tiiere weie more than two million 
unemployed natives. This does not mean that 
immigrants caused the unemployment of natives, 
though that is a possibility. But It does mean that the 
idea tiiat tliere are no American workers avaiiabie to fill 
these lower-skilled jobs is not supported by available 
data. 

It is possible that the occiipatlonal categories 
are so iiighiy aggregated in Tibie 5 that Liiey obscure 
large differences between immigrants and natives. But 
it must be remembered LluiL there are 48 miliion 
natives in the labor force who have only a high school 
degree or less. Most of these workers do jobs that require 
only a modest level of training. Moreover, Table 5 makes 
clear tiiat, altiiougii tiiey are concentrated in more 
menial jobs, immigrants are employed throughout the 
labor market. 

New Immigration Explains Growth 

Tables 1 through 4 deal with the net change In 
immigrant and native employment betw'een 2000 and 
2004. Btit they do not indicate when tlie immigrant 
w'orkers arrived in the United States. In contrast, the 
fifth coitimn in Table 5 reports the number of 
immigrants holding a job who arrived between 2000 
and 2004. While it is possible that the growth in adult 
immigrant employment In the last four years is the 
result of immigrants aging into tiie labor force or adult 
immigrants already here In 2000 entering the labor 


market, this is not the case. Table 5 shows that there 
were 2.9 million immigrants in 2004 w4io said that 
they arrived in 2000 or later. We know this because 
the CPS asks immigrants wiiat year they came to stay 
In the United States. The net increase in the number 
of immigrants holding jobs was 2.3 miilion. Therefore, 
all of the net growth in immigrant employment is due 
to new' immigrants arriving from aboard. It should be 
noted that the reason the number of adult immigrant 
workers did not grow by 2,9 million is tiiat some 
immigrants here in 2000 had died, gone home, or left 
the labor force by 2004, Tiuis 2,3 million represents 
the net increase In immigrant employment. 

Immigrants and the Aging of Society 

Impact of Post- 2 000 Immigrants, A common defense 
of liie record level of immigraLiori in recent years is 
that the aging of American society means that the nation 
needs working-age iminigratiLs to replace retirees. The 
CPS ran be used to test this hypothesis. One simple 
way to measure llie impact of immigraLion is to caiciilaLe 
the average age in the United States with and without 
recent immigrants. As already discussed, tiie CPS asks 
immigrants what year they eame to Amoriea. If the 6.1 
million iminigraiits (in and out of the labor force) who 
arrived after 2000 had not come, analysis of the CPS 
shows dial Ihe average age in America would liave been 
36 years tw'o months, instead of 36 years wlion recent 
immigrariLs are inciutied. It w'uuld be iiard to argue 
that this Is meaningful difference, so w'e eerrainly could 
have done wiLhuut Lire 6.1 million imniigranLs, 
including 2.9 million w'orkers, who arrived d tiring the 
cuiTeriL economic dowriLurn wdthouL any fear that it 
would have eauserl American society to ago more 
rapidly. 

Impact of Post-1990 Immigrants. Even a longer 
perspective still shows that immigration has had little 
impacl on the average age. If we exclude the 18 iniiiion 
Immigrants w'ho arrived in 1990 or later from the 2004 
dala, the average age in Lire UrilLed States w'ould be 36 
years and four months, compared again to 36 years 
wilti Lhe immigrariLs.'’ While many non-demographers 
may imagine that immigration has a largo impact on 
the age strucLure in America, Lire inipacL is acUialiy 
very small. A 2000 Census Bureau report that examined 
population trends in Lire coming ceiiLiiry concluded 
that immigration is a “highly inefficient” means of 
Increasing Lhe share of Lire populaLion LtiaL is of w'urking 
age in the long run. It must be remembered that 
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inimigrants ago just like anyone else and not all 
iiriirilgrariLs arrive in Liieir piiiriary working years. In 
fact, the average age of immigrants In 2004 is almost 
40 years, inure than the 35 and one-haif years for 
natives. Also, the United States has a large existing 
population, so it wotiid Lake a Lrtily eriorrrioiis niiniber 
of Immigrants, many times the current level, to have a 
iaige impact on Liie nations age s Lr net tire. ^ In general, 
immigration makes Liie United States poptilaLiori larger 
and the cotinLry more densely settled, but it does not 
fundamentally change the age distribution. 

Employment Trends 

Change in the Years Between 2000 and 2004. Tables 1 
Lhrotigli 4 show a snapshot of employment for 2000 
and 2004. They do not show what happened In the 
years between 2000 and 2004. Figure 1 reports changes 
in the nnmher of natives and immigrants holding jobs 
in the intervening years. The figure shows that aii of 
the job losses for adult natives w^ere between 2001 and 
2002, when adult natives lost 1.7 million jobs. 
However, the job gains natives have made since then 
have not made up for that loss. In fact, the pace of 
native job gains seems to have slowed, while the job 
gains for natives have increased. The number of 
employed adult natives increased by almost 850,000 


igration Studies 

between 2002 and 2003, but between 2003 and 2004 
the number increased by less than 300,000, In fact, in 
the last year gains by adult immigrants were tw'ice that 
of natives. This is striking because immigrants accotint 
for only 1 5 percent of all adult w'orkers, yet two -thirds 
of enipioyment gains went to immigrants over the last 
year. Figure 1 makes clear that in eveiy year since 2000, 
the number of immigrants working has held roughly 
constant nr increased substantially. Even though there 
was a large downturn in native empioyirieiiL between 
2001 and 2002, the number of immigrants holding 
jobs did not deciine signiricanliy, 

Non-Work Among Natives Continues to Increase. 
Figure 2 shows the number of natives of working age 
(18 lo 64) not in the labor force, and Lite number of 
Immigrants who are in the labor force. Unlike the 
numbei of jobs being held by nalives shown in Figtire 
1, which at least shows positive grovCTb in recent years, 
Figure 2 show^s that the number of natives not in the 
labor force has increased every year. Figure 2 indicates 
dial, between 2()()() and 2001 the number of working- 
age natives not in the labor force increased by over 
200,000; betw^een 2001 and 2002 it increased 1.4 
million; between 2002 and 2003 it grew by 1.2 million; 
and in die niosl recent year it increased by another 1,2 
million. Of course, during this same time period the 
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niimbnr of immigrants in the labor form increased by 
a to Lai of 2,7 miiiion. (Persons are considered to be in 
the labor force If they are working nr irn employ orl- 
liiat is, tiiey are looking for work.) Il is very possible 
that by dramatically increasing the supply of labor, 
iminigration riiay be coritribuLing to tiie riLiiriber of 
native-born workers who are discouraged from looking 
for work. 

Illegal Immigration Accounts for Half 
of Increase in Immigrant Employment 

Illegals in the CPS. It Is well established that Illegal 
aliens do respond Lo governnienL surveys siicti as Llie 
decennial census and tiie Current PopulaLiori Survey. 
While the CPS does not ask the foreign-born if they 
are legal residents of Llie UriiLed States, Liie Urban 
Institute, the former INS, and the Census Bureau have 
all used socio-deniographic ciiaiacLeristics in Liie data 
to estimate the si/e of the illegal population.* Our 
pieliiriinary esLirriates for Liie Marcii 2004 CPS indicate 
that there were slightly over 9.1 million illegal aliens 
in Liie survey. Il must be remembered tiiat Ltiis esLiniate 
only ineludes illegal aliens eaptured by the March CPS, 
not tiiose missed by tiie survey. By design tills esLirnate 
is very^ similar to those prepared by the Census Bureau, 


the fonner INS and the Urban Institute.® Although it 
sliouid be obvious LliaL liiere is no defiiiiLive means of 
determining whether a respondent in the survey is an 
illegal alien, this esLimate is consistent witli previous 
research. We estimate that in 2000, based on the March 
CPS from tiiaL year, ItiaL Lliere were beLween 4,2 and 
4.4 million adult illegal aliens employed in the United 
Stales and LliaL tiiis number liad grown Lo between 5.4 
to 5.6 million in the March 2004 CPS. This means 
Liiat about liaif of Llie 2.3 miiiion increase in Llie number 
of adult immigrants working in the United States w^as 
due to illegal ImmigraLioii. 

Why Illegals Are Such a Large Share of Growth. Tiie 
fact that illegals account for half of the overall grnwTh 
in adult immigrariL employmeriL iriay surprise some, 
especially since illegal aliens account for only one-fourth 
of Lhe total foreign-born population. However it nuist 
be rememhered that research on illegal aliens has shown 
Ifiat Liiey are overwiieimingly of working age. Relatively 
few illegals come prior to age 18 or after age 50. Since 
tlieir primary motive for coming is work, it sliouid also 
not he surprising that our estimates, and other research, 
find illegals have a relaLively lilgh labor force 
panielpation rate. This means that illegals make up a 
mucti larger sliare of bolli adults in general and adult 
immigrant workers in pan.icular than they do the overall 
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population. As a r.onsoquoucc^, t.lioy also 
account for a large percentage of the increase 
in immigrant omploymont. Annthctr way to 
tindersland why iliegai iiiimigration must 
account for such a largo sham of the 
eniploynieiit growth anioiig iirmiigrarits is to 
focus on the Mexican immigrant population. 
Mexican imiriigrants are tiiougiit to comprise 
60 to 70 percent of the illegal alien population. 
Reseaicli by tiie Urban Institute iias siiown Liiat 
some 80 percent of recently arrived Mexican 
are iliegai aliens. In 2004, there were 2,2 
million Mexican immigrants in the CPS vsho 
indicated tiiat tiiey arrived in 2000 or later. 
(This includes those in and out of the labor 
force.) It is virtuaily certain tliat at least 1.7 to 
1.8 million of these individuals are illegal 
aliens. Just looking at the scale of Mexican 
immigration makes it clear that illegals 
comprise a very large sfiare of tlie net increase 
in the overall immigrant population and in the 
number of iirimigrants liolding jobs. 

Natives Did Better in Areas 
with Low Immigrant Growth 

Top Immigrant- Receiving States. So far in this 
Backgroundpi-w-v. have considered immigration’s 
impact at only the national level. Table 6 
reports employment figures for states with the 
largest numbers of immigrant workers. The 
table shows that, for the most part in these 
tup iiriiiiigranl slates, it was immigraiiLs who 
took most of the new jobs where there was a 
net increase in employment. In Texas, New 
Jersey, Arizona, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia all or almosl all of the 
net inr.rease in jobs went to immigrants. And 
in California, half of Ihe new jobs went to 
immigrants. In Illinois, natives lost a largo 
number of jobs, while immigrants made very 
modest gains. Overall the figures for these states 
tend to support the idea that immigrant job 
gains come, at least to some extent, at the 
expense of rialives. 

While in most of the states in Table 6 
immigranl employment gains were 
accompanied by native employment losses, a 
somewlial different pattern exists in New York, 
Florida, and Massachusetts. In New York, the 
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numb or of adult immigrants and natives 
working both deciiiied. In M as sachii setts, 
it was natives who gained Jobs, while the 
number of imrnlgrariLs working actually 
declined. The results for Massachusetts 
would also tend to stipport tiie Idea that in 
order for natives to make employment gains, 
immigration has to be low. The figure for 
Florida also buttresses this argument. In 
Florida, Immigrant empioyment growth was 
very modest, while native gains were 
significant. Overall the numbers in Table 6 
show that in most of the top-immigrant 
receiving states, imniigrants gained Jobs 
while natives lost Jobs. But in those states 
wiiere Immigrant ernployment gains were 
the smallest or non-existent, natives tended 
to do better, thougiit not in every case. What 
we don’t see in the Table 6 Is any state w'ere 
botii groups gained substantiai numbers of 
jobs. Such a situation would tend to 
undernilne tlie idea that iirimigrants harm 
natives. However, it must be pointed out 
that Job losses for both inimigrarits and 
natives in states like New York make clear 
llial factors utiier than inimlgraLion impact 
native employment. Immigration is only one 
of many factors Lliat can have an impact on 
labor market nuteomes for natives. 

States with the Largest Immigrant 
Employment Gains. Some of the states that 
saw the largest numerical increase in 
immlgranL eiiiploynieriL are not among the 
states with the largest existing immigrant 
populations. This siLualion exists because 
for some time now immigrants have been 
spreading out into parts of the couriLiy that 
previously saw little Immigration. Thus 
there are many states with smaller 
immigrant populations that experienced 
rapid growth bet ween 2000 and 2004. 
Table 7 ranks the 10 states with the largest 
riumei'ical increase in immigrant workers 
between 2000 and 2004. They are also 
states where the number of hiimigrant 
workers Increased by 100,000 or more. In 
corilrasL to Table 6, New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and Florida are not 
included, while Perinsyivania and Ohio Join 
the list. The total net change in adult native 
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omployniont in tfio 10 states in the table was -336,000, 
vvtiiie irmnlgraiils gained 1.7 iriilliori Jobs. It shouid 
he ronienibered that nationally the ntimher of adtilt 
natives working decreased by a toLai of 481,000, Thus 
net Job loss in these 10 states was equal to 76 percent 
of the total native Job loss riatiorially, Wiiiierriariy factors 
impact employment, there is no question that these 
10 states accotint for almost aii of the net increase in 
immigrant employment. It should also he pointed out 
that with the possible exception of Otiio, there dues 
not seem to be any state where Immigrant employttient 
and native enipioynieriL botli rose significantly. Tills 
shnvs's that immigrant gains may tend to come at the 
expense of natives. 

Table 8 examines labor force participation and 
tineiriploynient among natives in the same Lop- 10 states 
with the largest numerical increases in immigrant 
workers. Again, we see tiiat native unemployment or 
non-work rose in every' one of these states. In fact, with 
the exception of Georgia and Otiio, unempiovnient 
and non-work togothor grew in every' state. In Georgia, 
while tlie number not in tiie labor force held constant, 
unemployment grew significantly. Ohio may be the 
one exception, but even Its LineniploymeriL increased 
hy 100,000, while non-work held steady. While 
certainly nut conclusive proof tliat immigration tias 
adversely impacted native-born workers, the results in 
Table 8 are consistent witii the possibility tiuit 
immigration may have an adverse impact on native 


employment during the current economic downtuni. 

All States. By examining states with a large or rapidly 
growing immigrant poptilations. Tables 6, 7, and 8 
provide some insight into the effect of immigration. In 
order to look for a relationship between immigraLion 
and native employment. Figure 3 analyzes every state, 
not JtisL tliose with large or rapidly incieaslng inimigraiiL 
pnpt.)lations. Figure 3 reports the proportional 
relaLionship belweeii immigrariL and iialive 
employment tising data from every state. The horizontal 
axis shows the increase in immigrant empioymeriL and 
the vertical axis reports the change in state employment 
for adult natives. Figure 3 reads as follows: in states 
where immigrants increased their share of w^orkers hy 
five percentage points or more, tlie number of native 
workers fell by about three pereent on average. In states 
where iminigrariLs increased liieir sliare of workers by 
three to four percentage points, the ntimher of natives 
liolding jobs declined by 1.1 percent. In states wliere 
immigrants increased their share of workers one to two 
percentage points, native empioymenl fell by orie-lerilli 
of 1 pereent. Finally, in states where the immigrant 
shate of workers increased by less Llian one percentage 
point or actually fell, the number of adult natives 
iiolding a Job increased by 1.4 percentage points."’ It 
sboulrl be noted that each state in this analysis was 
Healed as Just one case, so a large state like California 
did not unduly influence the results. Like Tables 5, 6, 
and 7, the results in 
Figure 3 are what we 
would expect to find 
if immigration 
harmed job 

opportunities for 
ria lives. However, 
die results from the 
stale tables and 
Figure 3 should be 
iriterpreled wdth 
caution. 
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It must ho pniutod out that states are not 
necessarily cliscreLe labor inarkeLs. Moreover, iriariy 
factors have an Impact on employment, not just 
ImniigraLion. Thus, the results do not prove LtiaL 
immigration has adversely Impacted natives. Bur the 
findings in the state tables and Figure 3 do add sup|Jort 
to the Idea that Immigration has adversely Impacted 
native-born workers. However, more research and 
analysis is clearly necessary' to confirm these results and 
to airive at a more definitive conclusion about the 
relationship hetween Immigrant and native 
employ merit. 

Metropolitan Areas. Table 9 lists the Consolidated 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (CMSA) with the largest 
number of irnnilgrant workers, ranked by the numerical 
increase in Immigrant workers. The results tend to 
buttress the findings in Table 8, but with some 
differences. We do find that in Los Angeles, Washington- 
Baltimore, and Dallas, both Immigrants and natives 
gained johs, though the immigrant gains were larger 
tiian those of natives. But even in tiiese tiiiee CMSAs, 
the number of unemployed natives rose significantly. 
Moreover, all of these areas 
show a very substantial 
increase in the riuniber of 
working-age natives who are 
not in tile labor force. Tims 
in each of these cities, it 
would be incorrect to say 
that natives did very well 
even though the number 
holding jobs did increase. In 
the Houston, New York, 

Seattle, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia CMSAs, the 
number of Immigrants 
working increased and the 
number of natives holding 


johs decreased. Moreover, unemployment and the 
ntimber of natives not in tiie labor force increased in 
all of these areas, with the exception of Houston, where 
the number of natives not in the labor force fell. In tiie 
other cities, we see a general deterioration In 
employment for both immigrants and natives. 
Indicating again that factors other than immigration 
have an impact on native employ n lent. 

Conclusion 

The time period from 2000 to 2004 has been difficult 
for many American workers. This Backgrounder shows 
that all of the employment losses during tills time period 
have been absorbed by native-born Americans. The 
number of natives holding jobs in March of 2(.)(.)4 was 
half a million lower than In March of 2000 and the 
number unemployed was 2.3 million liigiier. Over tiie 
same time period, the number of Immigrants holding 
jobs in the United States increased by 2.3 million. 
About half of the Increase In Immigrant employment 
is due to the growtii of the illegal alien population. We 
find little evidence for the argument that Immigrants 
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only take jobs natives don’t want. Immigrant 
eiripioyrneriL gains iiave otxairred LliroiigiioiiL Lire labor 
market, with half of the increase among workers with 
education beyond high scliooi. Moreover, looking at 
occupations shows that there are million of natives 
eiripioyed in occupations LiiaL saw tiie largest influx of 
new Immigrants. 

We find some direct evidence Liiat iirimlgration 
has adversely impacted natives. Areas of the country 
vvltii tile largest increase in immigrant workers were, 
in many cases, areas that saw the most significant job 
losses for natives. Immigrant occupations witii tiie 
largest immigrant influx tended to have the highest 
tiriemployment rates among natives. Tills certainiy raises 
the very real possibility that immigration has adversely 
affected native employnient. UnforLunateiy, both 
presidential candidates have chosen to largely ignore 
this issue. To the extent they have addressed tiie 
question, both have advocated legalizing illegal aliens 
and increasing legal Immigration still furtiier. While it 
would he a mistake to assume that every' Job taken by 
an Immigrant represents a Job lost by natives, tiie 
findings of this study eall into the question the wisdom 
of allowing imniigration to remain at record levels 
during the current economic downturn or proposals 
to increase imniigration furtiier. 


End Notes 

See, forcxiiiiiplc, arcjxirL by Andrew Sum mid I ns eoUeagucsiil Noi llieasUTii 
University, which can be found atwww.nupr,neu.eclu,/7 04/ 
itnmigranr. 04.prlf. 

■ I he survey is considered such an accurate source of information on the 
I'urpiyii Ixirn because, unlike Ihe (iec:etiiiia1 census, each household in i.he 
CPS receives an in person inteiview from a Census Bureau empioyee. The 
2 1 3,000 ])ersons in Itie Siirv-ey, airtiosl. 24,000 of whom are loreign born, 
are weighted to reflect tire aaual size of the total U.S. population. However, 
it must be rememltered that some percentage of the foreign born (especially 
illegal aliens) are niissed by governniem siuveys of this kind, thus the actual 
size of this itopulation is almost certainly larger, Of course this was also true 

'This includes naturalized American citizens, legal permanent residents 
(green card holders), illegal aliens, and people on long term temporary 
visas sncli as sliidenls or giiesl. workers. Inil nol llmse Imhii aljroati of 
.American parents or those born in outlying territories of the UnitedStat.es 
.such as Ptierlo Rico. 

I f the share of native Isorn college students not i n the laltor force rerna i necl 
Hi 40.9 [XTiMil. lire overall growlh in l.1i(; iiunilxT oriial.ivrcollcgcisl.tidcnl.s 
would still have caused an increase of about .S.SO.OOO in the number of 
college sli.idcnls nol. in lliclalior force. I bis means I hal aboni 14 pcrccnl of 
the tour million increase in the number of working age natives not in the 
labor force was due to llie overall giowlli in llie niirnber of nalives al lencling 
college. Hnteven if all of the 730,000 increase in the number of college 
sliidenl.iiol in the ialior force was nnre1al.etl lo l.1ie economy il. would sMIl 
only explain 19 percent of the increase in non labor force participation 

'It should be noted that some iinemployecl people do not report an 
occLipation. 

'■’.A more <ii‘laiU'ei analysis would inirlndc iIm' cliiltinMi born in Ihc lJnil.isi 
States to recent immigrants. I 'or immigrants who arrived since 2000, the 
iinnilter of U.S.-Imhii (rhildren is very small beiranse Ihe vasi niajoiily of 
these inuiiigranls have not yet liad Unio lo Iiave aiiy U.S.-born children. 
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I l(iw('V(T, H lai'jjc vuiiiiImt (jl'childnai havclM'cai Ixirvi (oikisI- 
1 f)f)0 immigranrK. I lii' pr(>iM>nceof rlipsp children does increase 
Ihe imiiacl (iI'|kisI.-1 990 irtiiiii<iraiils, bi.i( (inly a lillle. Tliere 
simply are not enongti of these children. Moreover these children 
tiave added lo l.lieiKi|n.ilal.i(>n iiol.iii llielalior I'orce whoiieed io 
be supported by others. Demographers refer to this as the 
dejieiidericy raliti, wfiich is l.lie tniinber of people age 16 l.ii 64 
compared to the rest of tlie population. They use tills age range 
because individuals 16 to 64 are people who could be in the 
labor force. If we include all post 1990 inunigrams and theii' 
IJ.S. born children, w'efind that immigration acti.ially has had 
no imiiact on the dependency ratio liecause all of the U.S Ixirn 
children of post 1 990 i mmigrants are too young to work. 

^It should be pointed out that the primary reason that the United 
Slal.es, unlike I'.iirope, doesnol. face popiiUilioti decline is l.he 
higherfertility of natives in thiscountrys 
"To determine which Immigrants ai-e legal and Illegal in tlie 
survey, w'e use cititenship status, year of arrival in the United 
Slitics, age, (:tiiinl.ryorbirl1i, rducaliunal allaiiirncnl, .sex, nsKiipl. 
oftvelfare programs, receipt of Social Secuiity, vetei-an status, and 
iriarilal slal.iis. VVriisr Ihrsc variabir.s l.(ia,ssigii [iruhabililic'.s In 
each respondent, I hose individuals who have a cumulative 
prubabilil.y of 1 or higher are axsiitued lo he illegal aliens. The 
probabilities are assigned so that both the total ni.itnber of illegal 
aliens and Ihe cliaraclerislics of Ihe illegal jiujiiilalinti clusely 
march other research in the field, particularly tlie estimates 
developed by Ihe llrlBiii Inslilule. I his rtielliod is based on 
some very well established facts about die cliaracteristlcs of die 
illegal population. Tor example, it is vs-ell known that illegals are 
disproportionately male, lunnarried, under age 40, have few 
yearsof school! ng, etc. I hos we as.sign probabilities to these and 
other factoi-s in order to select the likely illegal pop(.dation. In 
some cases we as.si.ime that there is no proliability that an i iidividual 
Is an illegal alien. 

^Thc INS report estimating seven niillioii illegals in ZOOO with 
an annual increase of about 500,000 can be found at 
w w w . i til trii gr a I i o ri . g ov /gr a ph i c s/ ab < >u 1.1.1 s/s I a I i s l.ic s.^ 
Ill_Report_1211.pdf. The Census Bureau report estimating 
eight million illegals in 2000 can be found atw'ww.censiis.gov/ 
dmdTTOw/ReportRec2.1ittii {A|j|3endix A of Report 1 contains 
the estimates). I he Urban Institute is the only organ izarion to 
release figLu es for the size of the illegal |} 0 |ii.datioii leased on the 
CPS. Urban estimates that in Marchof 2002. 8.9 million illegal 
aliens were counted in tlie CPS, with an additional one million 
being missed, .^s.sutning continual gi'owth in rlie CPS, tliere 
were between 8.6 and 8.8 million illegals in the March 2003 
CPS and between nine and 9.2 inillion in the 2004 CPS. 
Urban’s estimates based on the March 2002 CPS can be found 
at http ;// www.tu'ban. org/ui'l,cfni?ID- 1000587. Additional 
inromiatioii was provided by JclTciy Passel of die Urtjan IiisiiluLe 
in a May 24th, 2004, telephone interview. 

'"A percentage point cliange is calculated as follows: if ackdt 
immigrant workers comprised b percent of all workers in 2000 
and that Increased to 10 percent of worka's in 200'1 then in tliat 
state there was a five [lercentage [loint inciease. 11 sing a (.lercentage 
point increase allows for a much more reasonalalc estimate of tlie 
impact of immigration and prevents any overstatement of the 
impact of Inamigratlon. If, for example, we used percentage 
increase, dien a state with a very small immigiant popcdatioii in 
2000 might sec that poptilation double or triple in size, but 
Immigiants might still remain a very small sliai e of all workers. 
In such a siUialiuii iimuigratiun would liavc a veiy small liiLpacl 
on tlie labor market, even though the percent increase was veiy 
large. Using perceiitagc- point iiuTcascs avoids this problem. 
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Mr. Hostettler. Dr. Harrington. 

TESTIMONY OF PAUL HARRINGTON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

CENTER FOR LABOR MARKET STUDIES, NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Harrington. Thank you. 

I will begin by talking about the contributions of civilian employ- 
ment — of foreign immigration to civilian employment growth in the 
U.S. over the past 3 decades to give some historical context to this. 

During the decade of the 1970's, the proportion of foreign-born 
immigrants that became employed in the United States was about 
12 percent. About 12 percent of the overall employment rise was 
among foreign-born new immigrants. Between 1980 and 1990, new 
immigrants accounted for about a quarter of the total rise of em- 
ployment growth in the country. 1990 to 2000, that share actually 
rose to 44 percent during this period of time. Particularly it is im- 
portant to understand during the 1990's it was a period of very 
strong economic growth, with sharp declines in overall unemploy- 
ment rates in the Nation. 

Between 2000 and 2004, though, all of the employment change 
that we had in the United States, all the job growth that we had 
in the United States was concentrated among foreign-born individ- 
uals. Minimally 110 percent of the net rise of employment in the 
U.S. was among foreign born. So the impact of new immigration on 
the growth of the employed population of the Nation in the last 4 
years has been historically unprecedented. 

The annual average number of employed new immigrants over 
the 1990's increased by about 600,000 a year. Between 2000 and 
2004, that growth averaged between 600,000 and 750,000 new im- 
migrants per year, exceeding the annual inflows that we had dur- 
ing the 1990 boom years. This large influx of new employed immi- 
grants occurred despite the recession of 2001, the terrorist events 
of 9/11, and the jobless recovery of 2001 to 2003. So there seems 
to be little connection between this flow of newly employed immi- 
grants and overall levels of economic activity in the American econ- 
omy. 

All the net increase in the number of employed civilian workers 
between 2002 and 2004 took place among new immigrants, while 
the number of Native born and established immigrant workers de- 
clined somewhere between 150 and 250,000, we estimate. 

During the same four year period of time, the relative size of job 
losses among teens and young adults with no postsecondary school- 
ing, black males and blue collar workers were quite substantial. 
These job losses were above expectations based on overall job per- 
formance in the Nation. Those Native born who were most in direct 
competition with new immigrants lost jobs at the highest rates. 

Who were these immigrants? An above-average fraction were 
males, about two-thirds were males. A high share were under the 
age of 30. Half of all new employed immigrants were under the age 
of 30 and a very high share were under the age of 35. Seventy per- 
cent of all the new employed immigrants were age 35 or under. A 
very large proportion lacked a high school diploma. In fact, 35 per- 
cent of newly employed immigrants between 2000 and 2004 had no 
high school diploma at all, although an additional 27 percent had 
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a college degree. So it was a bit of a bimodal distribution in the 
educational characteristics of that population. 

About 60 percent were from Mexico, Central America, South 
America; another one-fifth came from Asia, fewer than 10 percent 
were from Europe or Canada; and about one-half of these individ- 
uals appear to be undocumented immigrants. 

While these immigrants were employed in every industry and oc- 
cupational group, they were overrepresented in agriculture, con- 
struction, food processing, leisure and hospitality industries, and 
low-level service industries including personal care, entertainment 
and janitorial services. Many were employed in industries where 
unemployment and job vacancy ratios were quite high. 

The ratio of unemployed workers to job vacancies in the construc- 
tion industry in 2004 ran eight to nine to one. In other words, 
there were close to nine workers for every one job vacancy in the 
construction industry. In the manufacturing sector, there were 
about five experienced unemployed workers for every one job va- 
cancy in that industry. In the leisure and hospitality industry, that 
ratio ran at three to one. Many others worked in industries where 
the absence of real wage growth indicates no labor shortage at all. 
The vast majority of jobs obtained by new immigrants were in in- 
dustries and occupations where there were no demonstrated labor 
shortages at all. 

Teenagers in 2004 had the lowest employment population ratio. 
In other words, the fraction employed in the U.S. economy was the 
lowest it has ever been since we began measuring it in 1948. Be- 
tween 2000 and 2004, the employment rate of teenagers fell from 
about 46 percent — about 46 out of 100 teens had a job on average 
in 2000 — fell down to about 36 to 37 percent by about 2004. It was 
the largest absolute rise of any group in the American economy. 

The 16 to 24 population had the second largest reduction in the 
size of their employment rates over that period of time. Other 
groups that expanded relatively large job losses were black males, 
blue collar workers and manufacturing construction industries, and 
the latter of that group were — much of the employment in that 
group was characterized by off-the-books sort of work activities. 

Overall — and I will end on this — in this labor environment char- 
acterized by little new job growth, labor surplusses in most indus- 
tries and occupations, high levels of immigration, particularly 
among young, unskilled and low-educated workers leads to job dis- 
placement among Native born. There is little empirical evidence to 
support the notion that new immigrants are taking large numbers 
of jobs that Americans do not want to do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. Dr. Harrington. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Harrington follows:] 
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Introduction 

Foreign immigration into the U.S. became one of the most powerful demographic, social, 
and economic forces in the nation over the past two decades, and substantial controversy over its 
labor market, economic, and social impacts, both favorable and unfavorable, remains.^ During 
the decade of the 1990’s, foreign immigration played a very important role in generating 
population, labor force, and employment growth in the United States.^ Over the decade, 13.65 
million new immigrants came to the United States and were living in the nation at the time of the 
2000 Census, accounting for 41 percent of the growth in the nation’s resident population.^ This 
group of new immigrants constituted the largest pool of immigrants ever to arrive on our shores 
during a given decade, substantially exceeding the numbers of immigrants who came to the U.S. 
during the Great Wave of Immigration from 1890-1910. The contributions of foreign 
immigration to population growth over the 1990’s, however, varied quite considerably across the 
nation by geographic region, state, and metropolitan area. In the Mid-Atlantic, New England, 
and Pacific regions, new immigration generated between two-thirds and 120 percent of the 
growth in the resident population while it accounted for only 1 1 to 20 percent of population 
growth in the East South Central and Rocky Mountain regions.'^ 


'For examples of such studies on the impacts of foreign immigration. 

See: (i) Roy Beck, The Case Against Immigration , W.W. Norton and Company, New York, 1996; (ii) George J. 
Borjas, Heaven's Door: Immigration Policy and the American Economy . Princeton University Press, Princeton, 

New Jersey, 1999; (iii) Patrick J. Buchanan, The Death of the West. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 2002; (iv) 
Nicolaus Mills, Arguing Immigration: Are New Immigrants A Wealth of Diversity or A Crushing Burden?. Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1994; (v) James P. Smith and Barry Edmonston (Editors), The New Americans: 

Economic, Demographic, and Fiscal Effects of immigration, Washington, D.C., 1997; (vi) Andrew Sum, W. Neal 
Fogg, et.al.. The Changing Workforce: Immigrants and the New Economy in Massachusetts , Massachusetts Institute 
for A New Commonwealth and Citizen’s Bank, Boston, 1999; (vii) Sanford J. Ungar, Fresh Blood: The New 
American Immigrants , Simon and Schuster, New York, 1995; (viii) Michael Barone, The New Americans: How the 
Melting Pot Can Work Again . Regency Publishing Inc., Washington, D.C., 2001 . 

^ Our definitions of the immigrant or foreign born population and labor force include persons born in the outlying 
territories of the U.S., including Puerto Rico, the American Virgin Islands, Guam, and Samoa. While immigrants 
from the outlying territories are citizens, persons migrating to the U.S. from one of the territories add to the 
population and tabor force of the nation as any other foreign immigrant would. 

^ See: (i) Andrew Sum, Neeta Fogg, Paul Harrington, et al., Immigrant Workers and the Great American Job 
Machine: The Contributions of New Foreign Immigration to National and Regional Labor Force Growth in the 
1990s . Report Prepared for The Business Roundtable, Washington, D.C., August 2002; (ii) Andrew Sum, Ishwar 
Khatiwada, Nathan Pond and Jacqui Motroni, The New Great Wave: Foreign Immigration in Massachusetts and the 
U.S. During the Decade of the 1990s . Paper Prepared fur the Teresa and H. John Heinz III Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., 2002. 

^ See; Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, Kamen Madjarov, ct al.. The Impacts of Foreign Immigration on Population 

Growth, the Demographic Composition of the Population. Labor Force Growth, and the Labor Markets of the 
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New immigration played an even more powerful role in generating growth in the nation’s 
resident labor force and its employed population over the 1990’s. An analysis of findings from 
the 2000 Census of Population and Housing revealed that 47 percent of the increase in the 
nation’s civilian labor force between 1990 and 2000 was due to new foreign immigrants, with 
nearly two-thirds of the growth in the male labor force being produced by new male immigrant 
workers.^ The influence of immigration on labor force growth also varied considerably by 
geographic region with the Pacific, New England, and Middle Atlantic divisions being entirely 
dependent on new waves of immigration for their labor force growth over the decade.*’ 

The 1990’ s decade was characterized by ten consecutive years of real economic growth 
(from 1991-2000), strong increases in both civilian employment and wage and salary payroll 
employment especially from 1993-2000, and declining levels of unemployment that pushed the 
nation’s overall unemployment rate down to 4.0% in 2000 for the first time in 31 years. 

However, both real output and employment growth came to an immediate halt in early 2001 . A 
national recession set in during March of 2001, lasted through November of that year and was 
followed by continued losses in the number of wage and salary jobs and rising unemployment 
through the summer of 2003. 

Between 2002 and 2004, total civilian employment (persons 16+) increased by more than 
2.5 million persons, and the number of nonfarm wage and salary jobs has grown by about 2.3 
million between August of 2003 and December 2004. How did the growth of the nation’s 
immigrant labor force and the number of employed new immigrants change over the past four 
years; i.e., from 2000 to early 2004? How much of the nation’s labor force and employment 
growth in recent yeais was generated by new immigrant arrivals, i.e., those coming into the U.S. 
since 2000? Who were these new immigrant labor force participants? What do wc know about 
their demographic and socioeconomic characteristics and their countries of origin? How did 
these new immigrants fare in obtaining employment when they did seek work and what types of 


Northeast Region During the Decade of the 1990s . Report Prepared by the Center for Labor Market Studies, 
Northeastern University, Boston, for Fleet Bank, October 2003, 

^ See: Andrew Sum, Neeta Fogg, Paul Harrington, et.af, Immigrant Workers and the Great American Job 
Machine.... 

^ In both the New England and the Mid-Atlantic divisions, the resident labor force would have declined over the past 
decade in the absence of new immigration. 

See: Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, Kamen Madjarov, et.al., The Impacts of Foreign Immigration. 
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jobs did they secure? Building on previous research work on immigrant labor force 
developments by the Center for Labor Market Studies, this research paper is designed to answer 
these key research questions. 

An Outline of the Report’s Findings 

The study’s findings will begin with a review of the key definitions, measures, and data 
sources underlying the estimates of the new immigrant population and labor force appearing in 
the paper. This will be followed by estimated findings on the contributions of net international 
migration (foreign immigration-emigration) to U S. population growth over the 2000-2004 
period and to the growth in the resident population of selected states over the same four years. 
The third section of the paper will examine the age composition of the new immigrant population 
(those arriving in the U.S. between 2000 and 2004) and their labor force behavior at the time of 
the monthly CPS surveys in calendar year 2004. The fourth section of the paper will present 
estimates of the share of national civilian labor force and employment growth over the 2000- 
2004 period that was generated by new immigrants and provide similar estimates for selected 
states. 

The fifth section will examine the demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of new 
immigrant labor force participants in 2004 and describe patterns of labor force participation and 
unemployment rates for new immigrants by educational attainment subgroup. The sixth section 
will review key findings of our analysis of the characteristics of the Jobs held by employed new 
immigrants (class of worker status/ industries of their employers, occupations) and compare 
their job characteristics with those of native bom workers across the nation. The final section 
will provide a brief summary of key findings of our analysis and discuss a few of their 
implications for future labor market, immigration, and workforce development policies. 


Class of worker status refers to the type of employment relationship of the worker (self-employed, wage and salary, 
unpaid family member) and the public/private nature of the employers of the immigrant wage and salary workers. 
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Key Definitions and Data Sources 

The definition of a “foreign immigrant” in this paper is an individual who was bom 
outside of the 50 states and the District of Columbia.^ Persons bom in one of the outlying 
teixitories of the United States (U.S. Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam) are considered to be 
“foreign bom”. A person who emigrates from Puerto Rico to the United States adds to the 
population of nation in the same manner as an immigrant from Canada, Mexico, or Brazil. 
Besides, previous analyses of the demographic/socioeconomic characteristics and labor market, 
income, and poverty problems of immigrants from the U.S. territories have revealed that they are 
quite similar to those of many other immigrants from Central and South America and the 
Caribbean.^ The report also refers to “new immigrants”. A “new immigrant” is a foreign bom 
person who arrived in the U.S. between 2000 and the time of the monthly CPS household 
surveys in calendar year 2004.*^ 

The estimates of the numbers, characteristics, and labor force behavior of new 
immigrants over the 2000-2004 period are primarily based on the findings of the monthly CPS 
household surveys for the January-October period of 2004. The CPS public use files are files 
provided by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The CPS household survey is a national labor 
force survey of approximately 60,000 households that is conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau 
for the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is the basis for the monthly national estimates of the 
U.S. civilian labor force and the employed and unemployed populations. The U.S. Census 
Bureau’s annual estimates of the annual size of the population of the nation and individual states 
and the sources of population change are the basis for our estimates of the contribution of net 
international migration to population growth over the 2000-2004 period. 


* Persons born outside the U.S. but to U.S. parents temporarily living abroad are classified as native bom individuals 
in this paper. 

’ See: Andrew M. Sum, W. Neal Fogg, et.al.. The Changing Workforce: Immigrants and the New Economy in 
Massachusetts . Massachusetts Institute for a New Commonwealth, Boston, 1999. 

The CPS questionnaire collects information from each foreign bom person on the timing of their arrival in the 
United States. Persons arriving from 2000 onward can be identified on the public use tapes. 

" For details on the design features of the CPS survey. 

See: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Emplovnient and Earnintis . January 2003, “Appendix A”, Washington, D.C., 

2003. 
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Immigration’s Impacts on Population Growth, 2000-2004 

Each year, the U.S. Census Bureau provides estimates of the size of the resident 
population of the nation, geographic regions and divisions, and individual states. Growth of the 
population is tracked annually as well as components of population growth. At the national 
level, population growth is generated by an excess of births over deaths (i.e., natural increase) 
and net international migration, i.e., the difference between foreign immigrants into the U.S. and 
emigrants from the U.S. to countries abroad. At the regional and state level, population change is 
also generated by net domestic migration, the difference between migrants into a state from other 
states and out-migration to other states. 

For the nation as a whole, between April 2000 and July 2004, the U.S. Census Bureau has 
estimated that the population increased from 281.4 million to nearly 293.7 million, a gain of 12.3 
million or 4.3% (Table 1). Net international migration was 5.330 million over the same four- 
year period, contributing nearly 44 percent of the growth in the nation's population. Nearly half 
of this immigrant population growth, however; is believed to be due to undocumented 
immigration, i.e., illegals.'^ Population estimates for the two most recent years (July 1, 2002 - 
July 1, 2003 and July 2003 - July 2004) indicate a very similar role played by net international 
immigration. Net immigration is estimated to have generated 45 percent of the nation’s 
population growth for the 2002-2003 period and 43 percent of the growth over the 2003-2004 
period (Table 1). 

Table 1 

The Contributions of Net Foreign Immigration to Population Growth in the U.S., April 2000 - July 2004 


(Numbers in 1000s) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

(E) 

Time Period 

Base Period 
Population 

Ending Period 
Population 

Change in 
Population 

Net 

International 

Inomigration 

Net Immigration 
as % of 

Population Change 

April 2000 -July 2004 

281,422 

293,655 

12,233 

5,330 

43.6 

• July 2002 -July 

2003 

287,941 

290,789 

2,848 

1,286 

45.2 

• July 2003 -July 

2004 

290,789 

293,655 

2,866 

1,221 

42.6 


See: Steven A. Camarota, Economy Slowed, But Immigration Didn’t: The Foreign-Born Population. 2000-2004 . 
Center for Immigration Studies, Washington, D.C., November 2004. 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, web site, “Annual Estimates of the Components of Population Change for 
the United States, April 2001 - July 2004, July 2002 - July 2004.” 

Net international immigration represents the difference between foreign immigration into 
the country and emigration abroad (movement of both the native bom and the foreign bom to 
other countries during a given time period). Earlier, we noted that during the decade of the 
1990s, 41 percent of the nation’s population growth came from new foreign immigration alone, 
excluding the effects of emigration abroad. Our estimate of the number of new immigrants into 
the U.S. between 2000 and October 2004 who were living in the U.S. at the time of the January- 
October 2004 CPS survey is 6.184 million. This group of new immigrants, thus, accounted for 
50 percent of the growth of the U.S. population between 2000 and 2004, a new historical high for 
the nation. During the Great Wave of Immigration in the 1890-1900 and 1900-1910 decades, 
new immigrants contributed only 25 and 35 percent of the nation’s population growth, 
respectively.^'* 

As was the case in the 1990s, the share of population growth due to net international 
immigration over the 2000-2004 period varied considerably across the 50 states (Table 2). In the 
10 states most dependent on foreign immigration for its population growth over the 2000-2004 
period, immigration contributed 59 to 224 percent of population growth. States in the Northeast 
region and in the Midwest dominated this top ten list.^^ All of the population growth in 
Massachusetts and New York was due to new foreign immigration. Both states experienced high 
levels of domestic out-migration over the four years and would have faced population declines in 
the absence of these new waves of immigration. In Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
two-thirds to 86 percent of resident population growth over the 2000-2004 period was generated 
by new foreign immigration. In the Midwest region, Iowa and Illinois had 90 percent or more of 
their population’s growth produced by foreign immigration while Michigan and Ohio had 60 
percent of the increase in their resident population generated by new immigrants. California was 
the only state in the Western region to make the top ten list, with 59 percent of its growth being 

The midpoint of our estimates for 2004 are June 1, 2004, and we are capturing new immigrants from January 2000 
onward. Our time period is, thus, only two months longer than the April 1, 2000 - July 1, 2004 population estimates 
of the U.S. Census Bureau. 

See: Andrew' Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, Nathan Pond, and Jacqui Motroni, The New Great Wave: Foreign 
Immigration in Massachusetts and the U.S. During the Decade of the 1990s . Paper Prepared for the Teresa and H. 
John Heinz Foundation, Washington, D.C., June 2002. 
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the result of new foreign immigration. Not one state in the South made the top ten list. Florida, 


however, was a major recipient of new immigrants over the 2000-2004 period. 

Table 2: 

Foreign Immigration’s Contributions to the Population 
Growth of Selected States. April 2000 - July 2004 


State 

Percent of Population Growth Due to 
Net International Immigration 

California 

59 

Connecticut 

65 

Illinois 

94 

Iowa 

89 

Massachusetts 

204 

Michigan 

60 

New Jersey 

86 

New York 

224 

Ohio 

60 

Pennsylvania 

69 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau, “Cumulative Estimates of the Components of Population Change for the 
United States and States: April 1, 2000 to July 1, 2004”. 

The Age Structure of the New Immigrant Population 

The impacts of new immigrants on the labor force of the nation will be dependent on the 
age characteristics of these new immigrants and their labor force participation behavior. The 
civilian labor force statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics are based upon the working- 
age population; i.e., those 16 and older. Of the 6. 1 84 million new immigrants residing in the 
U.S. between January - October of 2004, nearly 5 million of them or 81% were of working-age 
(Table 3). Many of these working-age immigrants were quite young. A slight majority (51%) 
were under age 30, and two-thirds of them were under the age of 35 (Table 4). Only six percent 
of these new immigrants were 55 years of age or older. Thus, not only were the vast majority of 
these new immigrants of working-age, but many of these working-age individuals were in those 
age groups where labor force participation rates are typically the highest. For example, 70 of 
every 100 new immigrants between the ages of 25-34 were actively participating in the civilian 
labor force in 2004 versus only 31 of every 100 new immigrants 55 and older.^^ 


The Northeast region as defined by the U.S. Census Bureau consists of the six New England states and the three 
Mid-Atlantic states of New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

These estimated civilian labor force participation rales were based upon immigrants’ behavior during the January- 

October period of 2004. 
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Table 3: 

Estimates of the Number of New Immigrants and Working-Age Immigrants in the U.S., 2004 


Group 

Number 
(In 1000s) 

Percent of 

New Immigrants 

All new immigrants 

6,422,570 

100 

Working-age immigrants 

5,172,800 

80.5 


Source: Montlily 2004 CPS surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors. 

Note: New immigrants are those who arrived in the U.S. between 2000 and 2004. Immigrants 

include persons who arrived from Puerto Rico, Guam, the U.S. Virgin Islands, and other 
outlying territories of the United States. 


The Age Distribution of the Working-Age New Immigrant 
Population in the U.S, January - October 2004 


Age Group 

Number in 
1000s 

Percent 

All 

5,173 

100.0 

16-24 

1,561 

30.2 

25-29 

1,987 

21.0 

30-34 

856 

16.6 

35-44 

932 

18.0 

45-54 

397 

7.7 

55-64 

177 

3.4 

65 + 

162 

3.1 


Source: Monthly 2004 CPS surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors 

The Labor Force Behavior of New Immigrants and their Contributions to U.S. Labor 
Force Growth Between 2000 and 2004 

The monthly CPS surveys are used to collect information on the labor force behavior of 
all working-age respondents at the time of the survey. The monthly 2004 CPS survey data were 
analyzed to identify the labor force status of new working-age immigrants during the year Of the 
5.172 million new immigrants of working age, we estimate that 3.396 million were actively 
participating in the civilian labor force, on average, during 2004, yielding a civilian labor force 
participation rate of 65.7% (Table 5). Of the 3.396 million immigrants in the labor force, 3.130 
million were employed, producing an unemployment rate of 7.8% on average for this group 
during 2004. While this unemployment rate was about 2.4 percentage points higher than that of 
the native born, a substantial majority of these immigrant labor force participants were able to 
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secure some type of job. Findings indicate that 92 of every 100 new immigrants actively 


participating in the labor force in 2004 were able to find employment. 

Table 5: 

The Civilian Labor Force Participation Status of New Working Age 
Immigrants in the U.S.. January - September 2004 


Working Age 
Population 
(16+) 

Civilian Labor 
Force 

Labor Force 
Participation 
Rate (in %) 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

Rate 






Rate 

5,173 

3,396 

65.7 

3,130 

266 

7.8 


Source: Monthly 2004 CPS surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors 


How did the arrival of these new immigrants over the past four years influence the growth 
of the U.S. labor force? To begin to answer this question, we first compared the number of new 
immigrant labor force members with the growth of the overall civilian labor force of the U.S. 
between 2000 and 2004. Over 2000 and 2004, the number of participants in the U.S. civilian 
labor force increased by 4.830 million (Table 6). During 2004, there were on average, 3.396 
million new immigrants in the U.S. labor force, representing slightly more than two-thirds of the 
growth in the U.S. civilian labor force over the past four years (Table 6). 

Table 6: 

Comparisons of Growth in the Overall U.S. Civilian Labor Force with the 
Number of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants, 2000 - 2004 
(With and Without adjustments for 2000 Arrivals) 


Scenario 

Overall Labor Force 
Growth, 2000-2004 

New Immigrants in 
Civilian Labor Force 

Percent of Labor 
Force Growth 
Due to New 
Immigrants 





Base Scenario 

4,830 

3,396 

70.3 

Alternative Scenario # 1 

4,830 

2,717 

56.3 

Alternative Scenario # 2 

4,830 

2792 

57.8 


Sources. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Website and Monthly 2004 CPS surveys, 
public use files, tabulations by authors 
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Features of Alternative Scenarios on New Imimgrant Labor Force Growth 


Alternative Scenario #1 : The number of new immigrant labor force participants in 2004 by year of 
arrival in the U.S, was the same for all five years over the 2000 - 2004 
period. 

Alternative Scenario #2; The number of new immigrant labor force participants in 2004 by year of 

arrival in the U.S. fell by five percentage points per year between 2000 and 
2004^ 

The 3.396 million new immigrants in the labor force in 2004 include all persons who 
claimed in the CPS interview that they had arrived in the U.S. at some time between 2000 and 
2004. Some of these immigrants would have come to the U.S. in 2000 and joined the labor force 
in that same calendar year; thus, they would have been included in the 2000 civilian labor force 
totals. We, thus, need to adjust the 3.396 million new immigrant estimate to exclude those 
individuals who arrived in the U.S. in 2000 and joined the labor force that year. We make these 
adjustments under two sets of assumptions about the timing of the arrival and departure of these 
new immigrants who came to the U.S. between 2000 and 2004. Under the first set of 
assumptions (Alternative Scenario #1), we distribute the 3.396 million labor force participants 
evenly across the five years from 2000 to 2004. The U.S. Census Bureau’s estimates ot annual 
net international migration over that four-year period suggest a fairly uniform annual level of net 
immigration. Under this assumption, we allocate one fifth of new immigrant labor force 
participants to calendar year 2000 and re-estimate the number of new immigrants in the labor 
force in 2004 at 2.7 17 million. They represent 56% of the increase in the nation’s entire civilian 
labor force between 2000 and 2004 (Table 6). 

Under the second set of assumptions, we assume that a given share of the new immigrants 
will leave the nation each year. Reliable, independent estimates of emigration rates are difficult 
to come by since there is no worldwide data base that tracks arrivals of immigrants from the U.S. 
to other countries. The U.S. Census Bureau had estimated annual emigration levels of about 
280,000 in the late 1990s or somewhat less than one percent of the nation’s overall immigrant 
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population.^’ Independent estimates of return migration by Mexican immigrants from the 
Western regions of the country reveal very high return rates of nearly 40 percent over a two year 
period.'^ Given that newer arrivals are much more likely to leave than long established 
immigrants, we assume under Alternative Scenario #2 that 5% of the new immigrants leave each 
year during their first four years following their initial arrival in the U.S. Thus, only 80% of 
those who arrived in 2000 will still be here in 2004 versus 90% of those who arrived in 2002 and 
100% of those who came in 2004. Under this set of assumptions, there were 2.792 million new 
immigrants in the civilian labor force in 2004. They represented nearly 58% of the growth in the 
nation’s civilian labor force between 2000 and 2004 (Table 6). Whether one uses the findings 
from Alternative Scenario #1 or #2, the results are quite similar: somewhere between 56 and 58 
percent of the nation’s labor force growth between 2000 and 2004 was attributable to new 
foreign immigration. This share exceeds the estimated 47% share of labor force growth 
accounted for by new immigrants over the decade of the 1990s. At no time since the end of 
World War n and likely since the beginning of the twentieth century have new immigrants 
produced such a large share of the nation’s labor force growth.^^ Unfortunately, a high share of 
this recent labor force growth is likely due to undocumented immigration. 

As a consequence of high and rising levels of foreign immigration into the U.S. over the 
past few decades, the immigrant share of the nation’s civilian labor force has grown steadily and 
sharply (Chart 1). At the time of the 1980 Census, only 8 percent of the members of the U.S. 
labor force were immigrants. Their share of the labor force rose to nearly 10 percent by 1990, to 
13% by 2000, and to 15% during 2004. This 15% share is the highest at any time since the end 
of World Warn. 


The U.S. Census Bureau estimate of 280,000 emigrants per year for the 1998-99 period would represent an annual 
leaving rate of slightly below 1 % of the nation’s total immigrant population. Recent arrivals are more likely to 
return home each year. For a review of the U.S. Census Bureau’s estimates of emigration from the U.S., 

See: U.S. Census Bureau, Population Division, Measurement of Net International Migration to the U.S., 1990 - 
2000 , Washington, D.C., December 2001. 

Previous studies of Mexican immigrants in the U.S. reveal that nearly half of the immigrants from Western Mexico 
return home in two years. 

See: Public Policy Institute of California, Vast Majority of Mexican Immigrants to the United States Do Not Stay. 
Study Finds . January 1997 Press Release. 

Labor force statistics from the decennial Censuses have only been available since 1940. Some of the prior 
censuses had collected data on the gainful employed, but analyses of new immigrants in the gainful employment pool 

are not available. 
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Chart 1: 



1980 Census 1990 Census 2000 Census 2004 CPS 


The impact of new foreign immigration on labor force growth over the 2000-2004 period 
varied widely across states. In twelve states, new foreign immigrants generated 60 percent or 
more of their labor force growth between 2000 and 2004, with eight states (including southern 
states) being totally dependent on immigration for their labor force growth over the past four 
years (Table 7). In addition to these 12 states, there were five other states whose resident labor 
forces are estimated to have declined between 2000 and 2004 despite new foreign immigration.^" 
These five states include Michigan and West Virginia whose population growth over these past 
four years was strongly dependent on new foreign immigration. 


^ These six states were Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, and West Virginia. The estimated sizes of their 

labor force declines ranged from a low of -2,000 in Kentucky to -43,000 in the state of West Virginia. 
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Table 7: 

Twelve States with 60 Percent or More of Their Labor Force Growth 
Between 2000 and 2004^^^ Due to New Immigrants 


State 

Percent of 
Labor Force Growth 

Illinois 

1,050.6 

Maryland 

116.8 

Missouri 

116.5 

California 

105.5 

Delaware 

101.8 

Tennessee 

101.0 

New Jersey 

80.3 

Virginia 

67.6 

Massachusetts 

66.5 

District of 

Columbia 

65.8 

Oregon 

61.4 

New York 

59.6 


Note: Civilian labor force estimates for 2004 are based on the findings of the CPS household surveys 

for. These estimates are not seasonally adjusted. 

New Immigrants and Their Share of the Gains in Employment in the U.S., 
2000-2004 

In early 2001, the U.S. economy entered a recession that, according to estimates of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, lasted from March through November of that year. 
Though real output began to recover in the last quarter of 2001 , the number of employed civilians 
continued to decline through most of 2002, and the aggregate unemployment rate rose from 4.0% 
in 2000 to a peak of 6.3% in June of 2003. Total national civilian employment (16+) began to 
increase in late 2002.^^ During 2004, civilian employment in the U.S. averaged 139.248 million, 
a rise of 2.346 million over the 2000 annual average employment level of 136.9 million (Table 
8). Yet, the number of new immigrants employed in the first nine months of 2004 was 3.130 
million, equivalent to 133% of the gain in national employment between 2000 and 2004. In_ 
other words, all of the modest net increase in the number of employed civilians over the past four 


We distinguish CPS civilian employment from the CHS payroll employment count. Payroll employment as 
measured by the number of wage and salary jobs on the official payrolls of nonfarm private sector firms and 
government agencies continued to decline through the late summer of 2003 before recovering. Nearly 2.5 million 

wage and salary jobs were added between August of 2003 and December 2004. 
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years was attributable to the employment of immigrants who arrived in the U.S. between 2000 
and 20Q4. This is an astonishing finding, with similar results reported for an earlier period by the 
authors of this report and in many key respects by Steven Camarota of the Center for 
Immigration Studies, but largely ignored by the national media and both political parties.^^ 


Table 8: 

The Estimated Share of the Gain in National Civilian Employment (16+1 
Between 2()()() and 2004 Attributable to New Immigrants in the U.S. UndeL 


Alternative Assumptions About the 


Scenario 


2000 Total 
Employed 


2004 Total 
Employed 


Timing of Their Arrival in the U.S. 


Change in 
Employment, 
2000-2004 


[Number of New] 
Immigrant 
Employed (In 
1000s) 


New Immigrant 
[share of Gain in| 
Employment 
(%) 


[Base Scenario 


136,902 


139,248 


2,346 


3,130 


133 


Alternative Scenario#! 
1 


136,902 


139,248 


2,346 


2,504 


107 


Alternative Scenario #| 
2 


136,902 


139,248 


2,346 


2,574 


no 


The estimated 3.130 million new immigrants employed in 2004 include some immigrants 


who arrived in the U.S. in 2000 and became employed during that year. As was the case for our 
earlier estimates of immigrants’ contributions to national labor force growth, we need to adjust 
the estimates of the new immigrant employed to exclude those individuals who would have been 


counted in the ranks of the employed in 2000. Using the same two sets of assumptions as in our 
earlier estimates of the contributions of new immigrants to national labor force growth between 


2000 and 2004, we estimate that the number of new immigrants employed in 2004 was some 


where between 2.504 million and 2.574 million (Table 8). Under either of these two scenarios or 
under the baseline scenario, all of the growth in national civilian employment between 2000 and 
2004 was due to the hiring of new immigrants. For the first time in the post-WWlI era, new 
immigrants accounted for all the growth in employment over a four year period . Over the same 
time period, the number of employed native born and established immigrant workers is estimated 
to have declined by anywhere between 158,000 and 784,000 (Table 8).^^ 


See: (i) Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khaliwada, and Paul Harrington, The Contributions of Foreign Immigration to 
Labor Force and Employment Growth in the U.S.: 2000-2004 . Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern 
University, Boston, 2004; (ii) Steven A. Camarota, A Jobless Recovery? Immigrant Gains and Native Losses , 
Center for Immigration Studies, Washington, D.C., 2004. 

Established immigrants are those who arrived in the U.S. prior to 2000. Their unemployment rates rose between 

2000 and 2004, reducing their E/P ratios and employment levels. 
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While these new immigrant workers can be found in every state across the country, they 
are heavily concentrated in a number of large states. The ten states with the largest number of 
new immigrant workers are displayed in Table 9. The number of new immigrant workers in 
these ten states ranged from 94,000 in Massachusetts to nearly 600,000 in the state of California. 
Four states (New York, Florida, Texas, and California) were home for 249,000 or more new 
immigrant workers in 2004. The combined number of new immigrant workers in these ten states 
was 2.101 million, accounting for two-thirds of the total number of new immigrant workers 
across the entire country. 

Table 9: 

Ten States with the Largest Number of New Immigrant Workers in 2004 
(In 1000s) 


State 

Number 

California 

599,559 

Texas 

296,553 

Florida 

290,259 

New York 

249,157 

New Jersey 

148,671 

Maryland 

117,871 

Illinois 

111,149 

North Carolina 

99,468 

Arizona 

94,892 

Massachusetts 

94,059 

Grand Total 

2,101,638 


Source: Monthly 2004 CPS surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors 


Not all states had achieved resident civilian employment levels in 2004 that were above 
those prevailing in 2000. Twelve states (including Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
and West Virginia) and the District of Columbia still had not recovered their 2000 peak 
employment levels despite increases in new immigrant employment, clearly suggesting the 
displacement of native bom workers in those states. There were 15 other states where new 
immigrant workers accounted for all of the growth in resident employment between 2000 and 
2004. Among these fifteen states were five of the nine Northeastern states (Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island) but also five Southern states, including 
Georgia, Texas, and Virginia. 
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Table 10: 

Fifteen States Where New Immigrant Workers Accounted for 100% or 
More of the Growth in Employment Between 2000 and 2004 


State 

Share of Employment Growth 
Due to New Immigrants (in %) 

Tennessee 

15,296.0 

Massachusetts 

1767.3 

Iowa 

1141.3 

Delaware 

224.6 

New Jersey 

193.6 

New York 

172.9 

Georgia 

120.2 

Maryland 

113.4 

Wisconsin 

108.2 

California 

106.9 

Virginia 

105.7 

Rhode Island 

99.3 

Texas 

82.9 

Kansas 

70.4 

Arkansas 

63.3 


Source: CPS monthly public use files, 2004 Annual Average, tabulations by authors. 


The Demographic Characteristics of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants in the U.S. 

Who are these new immigrant members of the nation’s civilian labor force? The monthly 
CPS questionnaire collects information on the demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of 
all household members in the sample. We have combined this demographic and socioeconomic 
background data with information on the labor force status of the working-age new immigrant 
population to produce a demographic profile of the new immigrant labor force. Findings of our 
analysis of the gender, age, race-ethnic and educational attainment backgrounds of these new 
immigrant workers are displayed in Table 11. 
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Table 11: 

Gender, Age, Race-Ethnic and Educational Attainment 
Characteristics of the New Immigrant Labor Force in the U.S.. 2004 
(January - October Averages) 


Demographic Traits 

Percent 

Geuder 


* Men 

66 

* Women 

34 

Age Group 


• 16 - 24 

28 

• 25-34 

41 

• 35-44 

20 

• 45-54 

9 

• 55-64 

2 

• 65+ 

<1 

Race- Ethnic Origin 


• Asian 

19 

• Black 

6 

• Hispanic 

56 

• Other, mixed race 

1 

• White, not Hispanic 

18 

Educational Attainment 


• <12 or 12 no diploma 

35 

• High School diploraa/GED 

26 

• 13-15 years, including Associate’s Degree 

11 

• Bachelor’s or Higher Degree 

27 


Of the 3.3 million new immigrants who were actively participating in the nation’s civilian 
labor force in 2004, 2.167 million, or nearly two-thirds were men. The high share of immigrant 
workers who are male is due in large part to the substantial gender difference in labor force 
participation rates among new immigrants. The male share of new immigrant labor force 
members was well above that for the native bom labor force among whom men were only 52 
percent of the civilian labor force in 2004. The gender composition of new immigrant labor 
force participants, however, varied considerably by country of origin. Overall, there were 190 
immigrant men in the labor force for every 100 women. Among new immigrants from Mexico, 
El Salvador, Guatemala and India, there were 230 to 300 men for every 100 women in the labor 
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force. In contrast, there were somewhat more women than men in the labor force from the 
Philippines, Colombia, Jamaica, and a few African countries (Ghana, Ethiopia). 

Many of these new immigrant workers were relatively young and few were older than 55. 
Twenty-eight percent of these new labor force participants were under the age of 25 and nearly 
70 percent were under age 35, There appears to be substantial competition for many entry-level 
jobs between younger native bom workers and immigrants. There has been a substantial drop in 
the employment/population ratios of teens and young adults (20-29 year olds) without college 
degrees in the U.S. since 2000, indicating clear displacement of some native bom workers by 
newly employed immigrants.^"^ Relatively few (under 3%) of these new' immigrant workers were 
55 and older. Native born workers in this age group (55+) were the only demographic group to 
experience a rise in its E/P ratio over the past four years. 

Given the high levels of new immigration from Mexico, Central America and South 
America, it come as no surprise to discover that Hispanics were the largest race-ethnic group of 
new immigrant labor force participants (Table 1 1). A majority (56%) of the new immigrant 
workers were reported to be Hispanic. Asians (19%) were the second largest group closely 
followed by White non-Hispanics (18%). Only 6% of these new immigrant workers were Black, 
non-Hispanics from the Caribbean and Africa. 

The educational attainment levels of these new immigrant labor force participants were 
quite diverse (Table 1 1). The largest single group (35%) were those immigrants who lacked a 
high school diploma from both their native country and the U.S. Another one-fourth of these 
immigrant labor force participants reported that they had graduated from high school but did not 
complete any years of post-secondary schooling. At the upper end of the educational attainment 
distribution, 27 percent of the new immigrant labor force members held a Bachelor’s or advanced 
academic degree. 

To examine the simple statistical associations between the educational attainment of new 
immigrants and their labor force behavior, we estimated the 2004 labor force participation rates, 
unemployment rates, and employment/population ratios of new 20-65 year old immigrants in six 

See: Andrew Sum, Ishwar Khatiwada, with Sheila Palma, The Age Twist in Employment Rates in the U.S.. 2000- 
2004; The Steep Tilt in the Labor Market Against Young Workers . Prepared for Jobs for America’s Graduates, 
Alexandria, Virginia, Januar>' 2005. 
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educational subgroups, ranging from those lacking a high school diploma to those holding a 
Master’s or higher academic degree (Table 12). For members of both gender groups combined, 
70 percent were actively participating in the civilian labor force. There were typically only 
modest differences in the labor force participation rates of these new immigrants across 
educational groups. New immigrants lacking a high school diploma were modestly more likely 
than high school graduates (73% vs. 70%) to be actively participating in the civilian labor force 
in 2004 and were just as likely to be doing so as their peers with a Master’s or other advanced 
degree.^^ Overall 7.5% of the new immigrant labor force participants were unemployed. 
Immigrant dropouts encountered the highest unemployment rate (9.4%), but the unemployment 
rate of high school graduates (6.9%) was only modestly higher than that of their counterparts 
with Associate, Bachelor, or advanced college degrees. 

Table 12: 

Labor Force Participation Rates. Unemployment Rates, and 
Employment/Ponulation Ratios of 20-65 Year Old New Immigrants in the 
U.S., by Educational Attainment 
(January - October Averages) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Educational 

Labor Force 

Unemployment 


Attainment 

Participation Rates 

Rates 

E/P Ratios 

<12 or 12, no diploma/GED 

73.0 

9.4 

66.1 

H.S. Diploma/GED 

70.6 

6.9 

65.7 

13-15 Years, no Degree 

64.0 

8.6 

58.5 

Associate’s Degree 

65.8 

6.6 

61.4 

Bachelor’s Degree 

66.6 

5.8 

62.7 

Master’s or Higher Degree 

72.9 

5.7 

68.8 

All 20-65 Year Olds 

70.1 

7.5 

64.8 


Source: January - October 2004 CPS public use files, tabulations by authors. 


During 2004, just under 65 percent of the working-age new immigrants were employed, 
with these E/P ratios ranging from a low of 58 percent among those with 13-15 years of 
schooling to a high of nearly 69 percent for those with a Master’s or more advanced degree. 
Among these new immigrants, E/P ratios of men and women varied considerably, both overall 
and across educational subgroups. Just under 82 of every 100 immigrant males were employed 


The below average participation rate of those with 13-15 years of school is partly related to their higher college 
enrollment rate in 2004. We can identify the school enrollment status of immigrant youth under age 25. but not for 
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in 2004, including 85 of every 100 male immigrants lacking a high school diploma, versus only 
46 of every 100 immigrant women, a 36 percentage point difference, or 80 percent in relative 
terms. The 85 percent employment rate for immigrant males with no high school diploma is 
extraordinarily high particulaily in comparison to the E/P ratio for native bom, male dropouts in 
the same age group. The high levels of employment among poorly educated and young 
i mmi grant males accompanied by sharp declines in E/P ratios among native born males in similar 
schooling and age groups also provide evidence of labor market displacement effects from new 
immigration in recent years. For example, the male teen E/P ratio in the U.S. had declined by 
nearly 10 percentage points between 2000 and 2004, and male 20-24 year olds lacking four year 
college degree saw their E/P ratio drop by nearly six percentage points over the same time 
period. 

Table 13: 

Rmployment/Population Ratios of 20-64 Year Old, 

New Immigrants bv Gender and Educational Attainment, 

January- October 2004 

(In %) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Educational Attainment 

Men 

Women 

Men - Women 

<12 or 12, no diploma/GED 

84.8 

41.6 

43.2 

High school diploma/GED 

81.3 

48.8 

32.5 

13-15 years, no degree 

70.0 

47.5 

22.5 

Associate’s degree 

85.1 

43.4 

41.7 

Bachelor’s degree 

83.1 

45.1 

38.0 

Master’s or higher degree 

81.9 

49.9 

32.0 

All 

81.8 

45.7 

36.1 


Source: January - October 2004 CPS public use files, tabulations by authors. 


The Countries of Origin of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants in 2004 

The monthly CPS questionnaire also captures information on the countries of origin of 
foreign immigrants as well as the timing of their arrival in the U.S. A substantial majority (59%) 
of the new immigrant workers had come from Mexico, Central America, and South America, 


those 25 and older. 

The male teen E/P ratio fell from 45.4 percent in 2000 to 35.9 percent in 2004, a decline of 9.5 percentage points. 
The E/P ratio for the entire 16-19 year old population declined to 36.4% in calendar year 2004, the lowest E/P ratio 
in the 57 years for which national teen employment data are available. 
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with Mexico alone accounting for 37% of the group (Table 14). Another 21 percent of the new 
immigrant workers came from Asia. Only 8 percent of these new immigrants migrated from 
Europe, including Russia. Africa was home for another 4 percent and only 1 percent came from 
Canada.^^ 


Table 14 

Percentage Distribution of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants in the U.S. by 
Region of World from Which They Migrated. January - October 2004 


Region of World 

Percent of 
Immigrant Workers 

Latin America, including Mexico 

59 

Asia 

21 

Europe, excluding Russia 

7 

Africa 

4 

Outlying territories of U.S. 

2 

Canada 

1 

Russia 

1 

All Other 

4 


Source: CPS surveys, January - October 2004 public use files, tabulations by authors. 


The individual countries from which these new immigrants had originated were identified 
and ranked in order by size from highest to lowest. The names of the top ten sending countries 
together with estimates of the number of labor force participants from each of these ten countries 
are displayed in Table 15. Mexico tops the list, with 1.163 million labor force participants, 
representing 3 of every 8 new immigrant labor force members. Of the nine remaining countries 
four (India, El Salvador, the Philippines, and China) sent between 106 and 165 thousand workers 
to the U.S. Of these nine other countries, three were from Central America (El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras) two (Brazil and Colombia) from South America, and three from Asia 
(China, India, the Philippines). Not one European country, the dominant source of new 
immigrants into the U.S. during the Great Wave of Immigration (1890-1914), made the top ten 
list. 


As noted earlier, we classified immigrants from the outlying territories of the U.S, (Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin 
Islands, Guam) as foreign born. Only 2% of the new immigrant labor force members were from one of the outlying 

territories. 
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Table 15: 

Ten Couatries Accounting for the Largest Number of 
New Immigrant Labor Force Participants, U.S.: 2004 


Country 

Number 
(in 1000s) 

Mexico 

1,163 

India 

165 

El Salvador 

116 

Philippines 

113 

China 

106 

Guatemala 

75 

Brazil 

62 

Cuba 

61 

Colombia 

55 

Honduras 

55 

Total, Top 10 

1,971 


Source: CPS surveys, January - October 2004 public use files, tabulations by authors. 

The educational backgrounds of the new immigrants varied dramatically across regions of 
the world and individual countries. Of the new immigrant labor force participants arriving from 
Latin America (including Mexico), a majority (52%) had not graduated from high school. 

Slightly over one-third of those arriving from the outlying territories also lacked a high school 
diploma. In sharp contrast, only 5 to 8 percent of those coming from Russia, Western Europe, 
and Asia had failed to complete high school. At the upper end of the educational distribution, 
slightly under 10 percent of the Latin American immigrants had obtained a Bachelor’s or higher 
degree versus 56 to 65 percent of those emigrating from Europe, Asia, and Canada. 
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Table 16: 

Educational Attainment of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants by 
Region of World from Which Migrated, U.S.: 2004 
(January — October Averages) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

Region of World 

<12 or 12, 
no Diploma 

High School 
Graduate, 

No College 

1 - 3 Years of 
College, Including 
Associate Degree 

Bachelor’s or 
Higher Degree 

Asia 

8.5 

19.3 

12.2 

59.9 

Canada 

9.0 

19.9 

12.3 

58.9 

Europe 

7.2 

22.0 

14.7 

56.2 

Latin America 

52.1 

29.2 

9.0 

9.7 

Russia 

5.3 

9.9 

20.3 

64.5 

U.S. Outlying 

Territories 

33.9 

30.3 

13.6 

22.2 


To illustrate the diversity of the educational backgrounds of new immigrant workers from 
individual countries, we analyzed the findings for the top five sending countries: Mexico, India, 
El Salvador, Philippines, and China (Table 17). Among immigrants from Mexico and El 
Salvador, 59 to 67 percent had not completed high school, in contrast, only 6 to 7 percent of 
immigrant workers from the Philippines and India lacked a high school diploma. Very few of the 
new immigrant workers from El Salvador (3%) and Mexico (5%) held a Bachelor’s or higher 
degree versus 60 to 62 percent of those from China and the Philippines and 84 percent of those 
from India. Clearly, the geographic mix of new immigrants has profound implications for the 
educational attainment of new immigrant workers, which in turn influence employment and 
earnings outcomes for native bom workers. Other national research has shown quite 
convincingly that native bom workers with limited schooling and occupational skills were the 
most adversely affected by high levels of immigration in the 1980s and 1990s.^^ 


See: (i) Steven A. Camarota, The Wages of Immigration: The Effect on the Low-Skilled Labor Market , Center 
for Immigration Studies, Washington, D.C., 1998; (ii) George Borjas, “The Labor Demand Curve Is Downward 
Sloping: Re-examining the Impact of Immigration on the Labor Market,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

November 2003, pp. 1335-1374. 
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Table 17: 

Percentage Distribution of New Immigrant Labor Force Participants Who 
Arrived in the U.S. Between 2000 and 2004 by Their Educational Attainment Level, 2004 
(10 Month Averages) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

Country 

Less than 

12 or 12 Years 

High School 
Graduate 

1-3 Years of 
College bicluding 
Associate’s Degree 

Bachelor’s or 
Higher Degree 

Mexico 

59.1 

29.1 

6.5 

5.3 

India 

7.3 

5.5 

3.5 

83.6 

El Salvador 

67.2 

18.5 

ll.C 

2.7 

Philippines 

6.6 

15.1 

16.3 

62.0 

China 

13.1 

23.3 

3.9 

59.7 


The Characteristics of the Jobs Held by the New Immigrant Employed 

What types of jobs do these new immigrants hold and how do they differ if at all from 
those held by the native-born? To identify the types of jobs held by new immigrant workers, wc 
analyzed national CPS data on three sets of job characteristics: their class of worker status, the 
industrial sectors of their jobs, and the major occupational categories of their jobs. Findings of an 
analysis of their class of worker status revealed that an above average share of immigrant jobs 
were private sector, wage and salary positions, with new immigrants heavily under-represented in 
government jobs and among the self-employed (Table 18). These findings are consistent with the 
class of worker status of the jobs held by those immigrants who arrived in the U.S. during the 
1990s.^^ Nearly 8 out of 9 immigrants in 2004 were working in private sector wage and salary 
positions. Not all of these jobs, however, will appear on the official payrolls of non-farm 
employers as reported by surveys of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. A relatively high share 
of these immigrant workers are employed as contract workers or work in the informal labor 
market, frequently paid in cash on a daily basis. Only between 5 and 6 percent of these new 
immigrants were employed by the government at the federal, state, or local level while 15 percent 
of native bom workers were working in the government sector. Six percent of the new 
immigrants reported themselves to be self-employed in 2004 compared to 11 percent of native 


See: Andrew Sum, Neeta Fogg, Paul Harrington, et al., Immi2rants and the Great American Job Machine. 
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bom workers. More established immigrants (those arriving in the U.S. prior to 2000) were more 


likely to be self-employed. 


Table 18: 

Percentage Distribution of New Immigrant and 
Native Bom Workers in the U.S.. by Class of Worker Status. 2004 
(Jan.-Oct. Averages) 


Class of Worker 

New Immigrant 

Native Bom 

Private Sector, Wage and Salary 

88.4 

73.9 

Government Worker 

5.5 

15.1 

Self-Employed 

6.0 

11.0 

Family Worker Without Pay 

0.1 

0.1 


Source: January -October 2004 CPS Surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors. 


The monthly CPS labor force questionnaire also collects data on the industries of the 
employers of all persons working at the time of the survey. The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
assigns NAICS industry codes to these employers. We have combined all jobs held by new 
immigrants into fifteen major industrial sectors. While new immigrant workers can be found in 
every industrial sector, they arc highly concentrated in three sectors: construction and 
manufacturing, leisure/ hospitality/other service industries, and health/education/professional/ 
business services. 

With modest exceptions, such as farm labor, kitchen work, personal services and cleaning 
occupations, the vast majority of these jobs are also held by native-born workers. There is little 
empirical support for the notion that new immigrants are taking large numbers of jobs that 
American workers refuse to accept. There is direct competition between new immigrants and 
native-born workers for most of these jobs. In 2004, slightly more than 27 percent of these new 
immigrant workers were employed in construction and manufacturing industries while only 19% 
of native bom workers were employed in these industries (Table 19). New immigrants are 
heavily over-represented in the construction sector. Nearly 372.000 new immigrants also 
obtained employment in the nation’s manufacturing industries at a time when total wage and 
salary employment in these industries declined by more than 2.9 million positions. ^^ 

The NAICS acronym refers to the North American Industrial Classification System, which replaced the Standard 
Industrial Classification System (SIC) as the basis for classifying employment by industry in 2003. 

Between 2000 and 2004, the estimated number of wage and salary positions in the nation’s manufacturing 

industries fell by 2.9 million. 
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Approximately another one-fourth of these new immigrants were employed in leisure/hospitality 
and other service industries. This industrial sector includes eating and drinking establishments, 
hotels and motels, museums, entertainment, and personal and laundry services. New immigrants 
were twice as likely as the native bom to work in this sector in 2004. Slightly more than 26% of 
new immigrants were employed in professional, business, education, and health services. This 
share, however, was five percentage points below the share of native-born workers employed in 
this sector. New immigrants were over-represented in agriculturc/forestry/fishing industries 
(twice the native-born share), but they were substantially under-represented in public 
administration. Only 1 percent of employed new immigrants worked in public administration (a 
segment of government) versus 5 percent of their native bom peers. 

Table 19: 

Percentage Distribution of New Immigrant and 
Native Born Workers in the U.S., by Major Industrial Sector. 2004 
(Jan.-Oct. Averages) 


Industrial Sector 

New Immigrant 

Native Bom 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, and 

Hunting 

3.1 

1.6 

Mining 

0.2 

0.4 

Construction 

15.3 

7.3 

Durable-Manufacturing 

6.5 

7.3 

Non-Durable Manufacturing 

5.7 

4.2 

Wholesale Trade 

2.4 

3.3 

Retail Trade 

9.2 

11.9 

Transportation and Utilities 

2.7 

5.1 

Information 

1.1 

2.7 

Finance and Insurance 

3.3 

7.5 

Professional and Business Services 

13.2 

9.9 

Education and Health Services 

13.1 

21.3 

Leisure and Hospitality 

17.2 

8.0 

Other Services 

5.9 

4.7 

Public Administration 

1.1 

5.0 


Source : January-October 2003 CPS Surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors. 


The top ten industries of employment for new immigrant workers and native-born 
workers were characterized by substantial overlap, but their relative shares varied markedly in a 
number of cases (Table 20). New immigrant workers were more likely to be employed in such 


See: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment. ITours. and Earnings from the Current Employment Statistics 
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industries as construction, food service and drinking places, administrative and support services, 


agriculture, and food manufacturing. 


Table 20: 

Top 10 Individual Industries with the Highest Concentration of 
New Immigrant Workers and Native-Born Workers. 2004 
(Jan.-Oct. Averages) 


Industry of New Immigrant Worker 

% 

Dist. 

Industry of Native-Born Worker 

% 

Dist. 

Construction 

15.3 

Retail trade 

11.9 

Food services and drinking places 

13.3 

Educational services 

9.2 

Retail trade 

9.2 

Constmetion 

7.3 

Administrative and support services 

po 

bo 

Professional and technical services 

6.2 

Educational services 

5.5 

Health care services, except hospitals 

5.9 

Professional and technical services 

4.0 

Food services and drinking places 

5.1 

Health care services, exc. Hospitals 

3.4 

Public administration 

5.0 

Hospitals 

3.1 

Transportation and warehousing 

4.2 

Agriculture 

3.0 

Hospitals 

4.1 

Food manufacturing 

2.9 

Administrative and support services 

3.4 


Source: January -October 2004 CPS Surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors. 


We also examined the occupational fields of the jobs held by employed new immigrants 
in 2004. We combined all individual occupations into 1 1 major occupational groups, with a few 
separate breakouts for professional and service subgroups (Table 21). Nearly one-third of these 
new immigrants were employed in blue collar craft, production, and transport operative 
occupations, with about half of these blue collar workers holding craft-related positions in 
construction and manufacturing occupations. The share of native-born workers in these 
occupations was only 21 %. Thirty-one percent of new immigrant workers were employed in 
service occupations, with very high proportions working in food preparation (12%) and building 
and ground maintenance and cleaning (12%). New immigrants were twice as likely as the 
native-born to hold these service-related positions. In contrast, immigrants were substantially 
under-represented in management-related, sales, and clerical occupations. The share of the 
native-born employed in management-related occupations (15.4%) was more than two times as 
high as that of new immigrants (6.8%), and new immigrants held clerical/office support positions 
at a rate only one-third as high as that of the native-born, reflecting their more limited formal 
schooling and limited English-speaking skills. While new immigrants also were under- 


Survev. December 2004. 
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represented in all professional occupations combined (14% versus 21%), they tended to obtain an 
above average share of jobs in a few professional specialties, including computer and 
mathematical science occupations. 

Table 21: 

Percentage Distribution of New Immigrant and Native Bom Workers in the 
U.S.. by Major Occupational Category. 2004 
(Jan.-Oct. Averages) 


Occupational Category 

New 

Immigrant 

Native 

Bom 

Management, Business, and Financial Occupations 

6.8 

15.4 

Professional and Related Occupations 

14.2 

20.9 

Computer and Mathematical Science Occupations 

3.3 

2.1 

Life, Physical, and Social Science Occupations 

1.2 

1.0 

Service Occupations 

30.6 

15.2 

Healthcare Support Occupations 

2.0 

2.4 

Food Preparation and Serving Related Occupations 

12.5 

4.9 

Building and Grounds, Cleaning, and Maintenance Occupations 

11.7 

2.9 

Sales and Related Occupations 

7.6 

11.9 

Office and Administrative Support Occupations 

5.8 

14.8 

Farming, Fishing, and Forestry Occupations 

2.8 

0.5 

Construction and Extraction Occupations 

14.6 

5.5 

Installation, Maintenance, and Repair Occupations 

2.0 

3.7 

Production Occupations 

9.6 

6.1 

Transportation and Material Moving Occupations 

6.1 

6.0 


Source: January -October 2004 CPS Surveys, public use files, tabulations by authors. 


Summary and Public Policy Implications of Key Findings 

This research report was designed to track changes in the levels and demographic 
composition of foreign immigration in the U.S. over the 2000-2004 period to estimate the 
influence of this new wave of immigration on population, labor force, and employment growth in 
the nation. Among the main findings of this research report were the following: 

(i) Net international immigration in the U.S. between April 2000 and July 2004 was 
estimated to be 5.33 million, accounting for 44% of the growth in the resident population over 
this four year period. In each of the past two years, net international immigration generated 
between 43 and 45 percent of the nation’s population growth. These results represent new 
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historical highs for the nation.^^ The contributions of net international immigration to state 
population growth varied markedly across states. In two large states (Massachusetts and New 
York), net international migration generated more than 100 percent of the state’s population 
growth, and in three other states (Illinois, Iowa, and New Jersey), nearly all of the population 
growth between 2000-2004 was generated by net international migration. In contrast, only 7 to 
14 percent of the population growth of such states as Idaho, Maine, and Montana was generated 
by foreign immigration. 

(ii) The vast majority (81%) of the new immigrants arriving between 2000 and 2004 were 
of w'orking-age. Among those of working-age, a slight majority was under the age of 30, and 
nearly two-thirds were under the age of 35. 

(iii) Slightly over 65% of the new immigrants of working-age were actively participating 
in the civilian labor force during 2004. On average, there were 3.396 million new immigrants in 
the nation’s civilian labor force during the January- September period of 2004. These new 
immigrant labor force participants contributed somewhere between 56 and 58 percent of the 
nation’s civilian labor force growth over the 2000 - 2004 period, the highest such share at any 
time since the end of World War H. 

(iv) There were 12 states (including six of the nation’s most populous 13 states) where 
new immigrants produced 80 percent or more of their labor force growth over the past four years, 
and five other states whose resident labor force declined despite the presence of new immigrants 
in their work force. 

(v) There were somewhere between 2.504 and 2.574 million new immigrants employed 
in the U.S. during 2004. The number of new immigrant employed generated all of the net growth 
in the number of employed civilians over the past four years. At no time in the past 60 years has 
the country ever failed to generate any net new jobs for native bom workers over a four year 
period. Approximately one-half of these new immigrant workers were undocumented. Ten 
states accounted for 1.992 million of these new immigrant workers or two-thirds of the total. 


Between 2000 and mid-2004, the number of new immigrants arriving in the U.S. was estimated to be 6. 184 
million, accounting for 50% of the nation’s population growth versus 41% in the 1990s, a historical high for the 
twentieth century. 
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Four states (New York, Florida, Texas, and California) attracted 200,000 or more new immigrant 
workers between 2000 and 2004. 

(vi) Men accounted for a substantial majority (two-thirds) of the new immigrant labor 
force participants. Most of these new immigrant workers were young. Twenty-eight percent 
were under age 25, and nearly 70 percent were under age 35. Fewer than three percent of these 
immigrant labor force participants were 55 or older. A majority (56%) of the new immigrant 
labor force members were Hispanic, reflecting the large influx of immigrants from Mexico, 
Central America, and South America. Asians accounted for another 19 percent of the 
immigrants while White, non-Hispanics represented only 18%. The educational attainment 
backgrounds of these new immigrant work force members were quite varied. The largest share 
of these immigrants (35%) lacked a high school diploma while 27% reported that they held a 
Bachelor’s or higher degree. The educational attainment of these new immigrants varied 
considerably by country of origin with a sizable majority of Mexican and Central American 
immigrants lacking a high school diploma. In contrast, a majority of Asian, European, and 
Russians immigrants held a bachelor’s or higher degree. 

(vii) Similar to findings during the 1990s, the vast majority of the new immigrant 
employed (88%) held wage and salary positions in the private sector. New immigrants were 
under-represented relative to the native bom in government jobs (5 vs. 15 percent) and among 
the self-employed (6 vs. li percent). While immigrant workers found jobs in every major 
industrial sector, they were heavily over-represented in construction and leisure and hospitality 
industries (restaurants/hotels/motels). One of every three new immigrant workers was employed 
in one of the above two industrial sectors. 

(viii) Immigrant workers also gained employment in every major occupational group, but 
they were heavily over-represented in service occupations and in key blue-collar occupations 
(especially construction, extraction, and production occupations). Given their more limited 
formal schooling and English language proficiencies, they were under-represented in 
management, business, and professional occupations (21% of new immigrants versus 36% of the 
native bora). 
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What are the implications of these findings for immigration, labor market and workforce 
development policy? First, the findings on the continued high levels of immigration into the U.S. 
despite the existence of a recession in 2001 and a largely jobless recovery through the summer of 
2003 clearly indicate that immigration has taken on a life of its own, independent of national 
labor market conditions. If national immigration policy were labor market driven, then 
immigration would have slowed considerably over the 2000-2004 period. This clearly did not 
happen. Now is an opportune time for the U.S. Congress to reflect on the shortcomings of our 
existing immigration policies. Second, the findings that new foreign immigration contributed 
more than half of national labor force growth and all of the net gains in civilian employment over 
the past four years reveal the importance of identifying changes in native bom and immigrant 
employment in the national labor force statistics. The official monthly and annual CPS statistics 
on employment and unemployment should provide separate breakouts of the data on the native 
bom and immigrant work force to inform both policymakers and the general public as to who is 
obtaining the new jobs generated by the economy. 

Third, a high fraction (at least 50 percent) of the new immigrant employed are believed to 
be undocumented workers by most national analysts. Combined with the existence of high 
overall levels of immigration, this finding clearly reveals the complete breakdown in the 
enforcement of laws regarding the hiring of illegal workers. Over 1.5 million additional illegal 
immigrants have been hired by U.S. employers over the past four years. Fourth, in contrast to the 
nation’s experiences during the mid to late 1990s when the economy was generating many 
millions of net new jobs for both the native bom and immigrants, the existence of slack labor 
market conditions in recent years has created more direct competition for available jobs between 
immigrants and many subgroups of native bom workers. Given large job losses among the 
nation’s teens, 20-24 year olds with no four year degree, Black males, and poorly educated, 
native bom men, it is clear that native bom workers have been displaced in recent years. It is 
extremely difficult to justify such a redistribution of jobs. Finally, many of the new immigrant 
workers and the jobless working-age immigrants have limited educational attainment and 
English-speaking proficiencies that will reduce their future occupational mobility and earnings 
potential. For legal immigrants, workforce development policies will be needed to boost their 
access to basic education, English-as-Second Language, and occupational skills training. 
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Mr. Hostettler. Mr. Reindl. 

TESTIMONY OF MATTHEW J. REINDL, STYLECRAFT INTERIORS 

Mr. Reindl. Chairman Hostettler and Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for the privilege to testify at today's hearing. 

I operate a small family-owned woodworking factory established 
by my grandfather in 1951, an immigrant to this country in 1930, 
when one person's salary was enough to support a family, buy a 
house, start a business and achieve the American dream. My 
grandfather was a man that always obeyed the law and taught his 
family to respect the rules and laws of the country. He took great 
pride in becoming an American citizen. 

Unfortunately, I see the American dream collapsing before my 
eyes. The American working class is being squeezed from all ends. 
Our cost of living is going up drastically, while at the same time 
salaries are being suppressed. Today, many married couples find it 
difficult to live on one salary. High-paying computer and technical 
jobs are being outsourced to foreign countries. Many of our manu- 
facturing jobs are leaving the country to foreign countries, where 
the salaries range from 20 cents to $3.50 an hour. This huge wage 
imbalance is one factor that will keep American job and wages sup- 
pressed and is a little difficult for the Government to control. 

Another factor that is making it more difficult for both legal im- 
migrants and Native born Americans to live the American dream 
is the massive influx of millions of illegal aliens into our country. 
This is something our Government can control. In fact, it is the 
constitutional responsibility of the United States Government to 
patrol our borders and stop invasions. 

I am here speaking for the numbers — for the shrinking numbers 
of middle-class Americans whose wages are being depressed due to 
an onslaught of illegal aliens and the unwillingness of our Govern- 
ment to enforce existing laws. 

As my competitors break the law and hire illegal aliens, my prod- 
uct price cannot be raised. My health care, material, insurance and 
tax costs have all gone up. In order to stay in business, I cannot 
give my legal employees the raises they deserve. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, Federal law pro- 
hibits anyone from hiring, aiding or abetting illegal aliens, yet Fed- 
eral agencies, local governments, private and church organizations 
are setting up so-called hiring sites so that legal and illegal immi- 
grants can work off the books and disregard Federal and State 
laws. 

In Freeport, Long Island, a hiring site was set up with a grant 
that was given to the village from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. This is a flier circulating throughout the vil- 
lage by its organizers. Note it says, day labor site authorized by the 
village. Day laborer — meaning some legal immigrants but too many 
undocumented workers, also known as illegal aliens — why are my 
tax dollars supporting this? Why is my Government supporting ille- 
gal activity? Why do I have to compete against employers blatantly 
breaking immigration, tax. Social Security and insurance laws? 

In a 2002 Barron's article, a contractor who does multimillion 
dollar construction jobs blatantly brags about hiring day laborers 
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and not paying workers compensation because he says it is very ex- 
pensive. 

What frustrates me the most is that everywhere I look the Gov- 
ernment law enforcement agencies refuse to enforce any laws per- 
taining to illegal aliens. We have millions of aliens illegally em- 
ployed in our country, and the Government only fined 13 employers 
in 2002, 1 year after 9/11. I guess INS or ICE does not read Bar- 
ron's. I think everyone will agree it is a pathetic record. 

To my knowledge, not one employer in the last few years has 
been jailed for hiring an illegal alien. This whole problem can be 
fixed immediately with no new laws, no new legislation, just en- 
force existing laws. All the laws and fines are on the books, and 
they all exist. What does not exist is our Government's will to en- 
force our laws. 

Without employment or the hope of employment, illegal aliens 
will not be tempted to enter our country in violation of our immi- 
gration laws. Employers need to be prosecuted for hiring illegal 
workers, and legal immigrant workers need to believe that all em- 
ployers respect our laws. 

The Federal Government can't allow a criminal minority of em- 
ployers to profit from illegal labor practices because it undermines 
the founding principles of our Nation. 

That concludes my testimony, and I look forward to any ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you, Mr. Reindl. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reindl follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Matthew James Reindl 

The Impact of Illegal Immigration on small businesses 
Testimony Prepared for the 

Subcommittee on Immigration, Border Security and Claims 
Committee on the Judiciary 
May 4, 2005 

Presented by Matthew James Reindl 
Operator of family owned business 
Stylecraft Interiors inc. 

22 Watermill Lane 
Great Neck N.Y. 11021 


Mr, Chainnan and members of the subcommittee: Thank you for the privilege to testify at 
today’s hearing. My name is Matthew^ Reindl and 1 manage my family’s small 3^^ 
generation woodworking factory, 1 have no political affiliations nor am 1 affiliated with 
any ethnic advocacy group. 1 believe 1 am speaking for the tens of thousands of law 
abiding small business owners and millions of American taxpayers who are fiTistrated at 
our government’s mishandling of immigration laws. Many law abiding businesses are 
being adversely affected, many forced to close, because of our government refusal to 
punish unethical employers for their illegal hiring practices. 


Newspapers, economists, and politicians have indicated that illegal immigrants do the 
jobs that Americans don’t want and thereby help America by keeping inflation down and 
are good for businesses and our economy. Illegal immigration has kept the cost of 
services and goods down causing our inflation rate to remain low however; it continues to 
suppress the wages and standards of living to legal immigrants and native bom 
Americans. I have not been able to give my employees raises because illegal aliens are 
depressing the labor wages of my industry. My product price has not gone up because 
competitors have either dropped health insurance for their employees or hired cheaper 
help, many of whom! believe are illegal aliens. 1 know this to be true from the many job 
applicants I interview. When I put a help wanted ad in the paper, half of those applying 
admit to being illegal immigrants and admit they have worked in nearby factories. 
Personally, I believe that the low wage paid to illegal workers is a contributing factor to 
our jobless recovery. 

If continued the following factors will eventually lead to an American economic 
decline. 


1 
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1 . Millions of native bom Americans and legal immigrants are being displaced 
because they loose jobs to illegal immigrants who work for less money. Examples 
can be found in the meat packing industry, constmction, factoiy and the hotel 
industries. 

2. Monies going into an underground economy will provide less income, and 
produce less local, state, and federal income tax revenue. This also places more of 
a tax burden on honest taxpaying residents and businesses, it is estimated just 
under a trillion dollars a year is going into the underground economy untaxed. 

This represents 9% of the real economy. ^ 

3. Illegal immigrants increase our trade balance deficit by sending billions of dollars 
back to their homeland. This is money that legal residents would spend in 
America on American goods and services, thus vitalizing our economy. 

4. When goods and ser\dces are not purchased in this country, it reduces sales, 
which reduces profits, w'hich in turn reduces local, state, and federal tax revenues. 

5. Lowor wages reduce the standard of living in the whole countr)^ 

6. Reduced salaries increase the percentage of people who become dependent on 
government assistance. 

7. When illegal immigrants use false ID’s to secure work and quote “pay taxes”, do 
they really pay taxes? 

1 . When an employee fills out a w-4, that person can claim several 
dependents, wEich would then result in 0 dollars Federal and State 
deductions. 

2. 43% of those who file income tax returns actually benefit from the income 
tax as they collect refundable credits in excess of their tax liabilities^. 

8. When illegal Mexican immigrants use false ID’s to secure work, they wall be 
eligible to receive benefits from our social security system under President Bush’s 
proposed Totalization Agreement with Mexico. This could be a severe drain on 
our faltering social security fund. 

9. The toll illegal immigration is having on the health care, education and 
incarceration system is devastating to the state economies. In California alone the 
price burden on taxpayers for illegal aliens is over 10.5 billion dollars a yearri 


Factory workers now and then 

My grandfather, who was a trained cabinetmaker, made that journey from Europe 
in 1930. Back in those days an immigrant had to be sponsored in order to enter our nation 
legally, and thus he did so. There was no Social Security, welfare or social assistance. 
Everyone had to make it on their own. He was a man that always obeyed the law' and 
taught his family to respect the mles and laws of the country. 


‘ Barron’ s/Frontpagemag.com, Jan 6 2005, by Jim McTague, Going underground: America shadow 
economy. 

" Washington Times, Jan 2 1 ,2002 by Paul Craig Robert 
■’ Washington Times, Dec 7, 2004 by Jen*}' Seper 
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In 1951, 20 years after my Grandfather entered this countiy, he was bold enough 
to open a woodworking factoiy^ with the money he saved through the years. Cabinet 
making was a predominantly European craft, so with other legal immigrants at his side he 
made the American dream happen. Hand in hand, different cultures working together to 
fulfill many dreams. The factory was passed onto my father and now onto me, the 3rd 
generation. Today as it was 50 years ago 1 work with native bom Americans and legal 
immigrants. Our employee with the longest longevity (over 25 years) is a Muslim 
immigrant from Turkey. The company went through all the legal channels to sponsor 
him. In addition to him, Stylecraft has sponsored other employees throughout the years. 
Most of our employees in the past had only one breadwinner in the family and could live 
quite well on one salary. Actually, factory employees faired well when the United States 
was an exporting nation. 

One thing I am grateful for is that my Grandfather instilled in my father excellent 
morals and taught him to always abide by the law. This philosophy too, was passed on to 
me. Our company has always paid its fare share of taxes and its fair share of salary. We 
do ever>thing ethically and by the book. We also have always paid the entire cost of 
health insurance for the employee and family, but starting this year we will only be able 
to pay for the employee and not the family members. If illegal immigration continues, 1 
fear in the future we will not be able to provide health insurance all together. 

Today the American working class is being squeezed from all ends. Our cost of 
living is going up drastically, while at the same time salaries are being suppressed. 

Today, many married couples find it difficult to live on one salary. 

High paying computer and technical jobs are being outsourced to foreign 
countries. Many of our manufacturing jobs are also leaving the countr>' to foreign 
countiaes where the salary ranges between 20 cents and $3.50 per hour. This huge wage 
imbalance is one factor which will keep American jobs and wages suppressed . Another 
factor of American job and wage suppression is the massive influx of millions of illegal 
aliens into our country each year. This is something our government can control, which 
has been done in our past. Tn fact it is the constitutional responsibility of the United States 
government to control our borders and stop invasions."^ 

I believe that illegal immigration has contributed to the fact that I have not been 
able to offer substantial raises for several years. My employee’s wages are depressed. 
When a native bom American applies for a job and I mention the salary, many say they 
can not make ends meet on that wage. Native born Americans express interest in the jobs 
however, because of the suppressed wage they tend to look for a different line of work or 
join a union or seek government jobs. 


US Constitution article IV, section IV. 
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Employer’s responsibility 

The law states it is illegal to hire an illegal alien 

All employers must complete an 1-9 form 

All employers must deduct for social security, and income tax. 

Stylecraft Interiors inc. complies with these federal laws: 

Verify immigration status and complete Federal form i-9 
Deduct federal income tax and process W-4 forms. 

Deduct Social Security and Medicare contributions. 

Match Social Security and Medicare contributions 
Pay Federal Unemployment Tax 

Stylecraft Interiors Inc. also complies with these New York State Laws: 

Deduct state income tax 
Deduct Disability Insurance. 

Pay New York State Workers Compensation insurance 
Pay New York State Unemployment insurance tax 
Pay New York State disability insurance. 

Fill out State form N-96-2. And send that and a copy of w-4 or equivalent to the 
State. 

These are the labor laws that every New York State employer is required to obey. 
However, it is clear that a growing percentage of businesses are not complying. Tf laws 
are not enforced, a greater number of businesses will not comply with these labor laws, 
thus driving wages down. 


No Interior enforcement 

As law abiding businesses obey the law and slowly get taxed and priced out of 
existence, unlawful businesses that hire illegal aliens are profiting. They continue to 
profit with no fear of penalty due to the federal, state and local governments’ 
unwillingness to enforce current immigration and labor laws. It is unlawful to hire an 
illegal alien yet politicians will say they are doing job that American don’t want. T have 
never heard a politician say it is unlawful to hire an illegal alien and those who break the 
law will be prosecuted. 

Since 2001, the annual number of fines imposed on employers for illegal hiring 
fell to fewer than 100, and bottoming out at only 13 in 2002 whereas, in the prior four 
years, the federal government averaged nearly 500 fines per year against employers^. 
With ten million illegal aliens employed in the country^ five hundred fines seem seriously 

^ Office of Immigration Statistics, 2003 Yearbook of Immigration Statistics, September 2004 
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unreasonable. Thirteen fines are an example of the government’s refusal to enforce its 
own laws. 1 ask, what is a law abiding business ow^ner suppose to think? i also ask how 
am i to compete? As many of my competitors hire illegal aliens and turn profits am 1 a 
fool for following the law? This is what the government’s message seems to be to 
employers. 


In an article in the September 2*^^, 2002 issue of BaiTon’s financial newspaper 
magazine, Gene Epstein writes about a Manhattan based builder who did construction 
jobs totaling up to 10 million dollars each. Most of the people this builder hires are paid 
as day laborers and receive no benefits; especially not workers compensation, which he 
says is expensive.*^ The article states that the workers are paid between $7.00 and $15.00 
an hour, which is a ver)^ low rate of pay considering that there are no benefits and it is in 
New York City. The article made no mention as to the legality concerning non-payment 
of workers compensation insurance despite the fact that New York state law requires that 
all workers must be covered by workers compensation insurance. 

In doing research for this testimony I wondered if any employer has ever gone to 
jail for hiring an illegal alien. 1 could not find one person that did. 1 also tried to find if 
any employer was fined or punished for not filling out an 1-9 form. I can not find any 
information on this. 

Just last week, in an article in the April 29^^\ 2005 issue of Newsday, Bart Jones 
writes that Nassau County District Attorney Denis Dillon charged three home- 
improvement contractors with not paying owed wages to day laborers. Dillon said the 
airest of three contractors was the first step in a campaign targeting such business 
practices. He also said the effort may include wired undercover Hispanic investigators 
who pose as day laborers and work for contractors. He also said that “the immigi'ation 
status of the workers is not a factor when prosecuting these cases because undocumented 
immigrants also must be paid for work under the law”^. 

T would like to know why these conti^actors were not also charged with hiring an 
illegal alien, committing social security, income tax and worker compensation fraud. I am 
also puzzled why the local District Attorney feels the immigration status of workers is not 
a factor in prosecution. Immigration status under federal law certainly is a factor when I 
hire an employee. This is mandated by law 


Government aided lawbreaking 

Organized and unorganized hiring sites designed specifically for employing 
illegal aliens are appearing all around the country including towns within Long Island. 


Barron’s September 2,2002 New Melting Pot 
' Newsday April 29,2005 Da; Contractors owe day laborers 
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Farmingville, Farmingdale, Freeport and FLuntington host these sites and many more are 
emerging. 

Not only does the government refuse to enforce the law, but federal and local 
governments will actually help my competitors break the law. 

Several years ago a hiring site emerged in Freeport N.Y. A federal grant from 
FlUD was given to the Village of Freeport. The town and Catholic Charities used this 
grant to set up a hiring site for day laborers (illegal aliens). It just so happens, that New 
York Department of Labor has an office 2 blocks away. They can witness first hand the 
illegal hiring practices of contractors on a daily basis. 

Bishop Murphy of the Roman Catholic Church has gone on record saying the 
Catholic Church will do everything it can to help establish day laborer sites^. Catholic 
Charities also noted that the location of the Freeport site was good because it would be 
hard for INS agents to raid it. 

To make matters worse, when the Office of Inspector General was asked to 
investigate this site they stated that no regulations or laws had been violated. Now 1 ask, 
if it is illegal to hire an illegal alien, then when a contractor hires one from this site, how 
can the Inspector General think that no laws are being violated? The Inspector General 
also states that even if the recipients of the hiring hall are illegal immigrants, it is 
irrelevant to their eligibility to receive job search assistance administered by Long Island 
Catholic Charities with their use of federal money. It is my perception that HUD does not 
believe immigration laws to be relevant. 

The laws concerning the employment of illegal aliens are found in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C 101-1503) as amended by the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act of 1986 CIRCA. 

The law states it is a crime to assist an illegal alien who lacks employment 
authorization by refemng him to an employer, or by acting as his or her employer, or as 
an agent for an employer, 8 U.S.C. S 1324a(a)(l)(A)(Lexis 1997). Furthermore, it is 
unlawful to hire an individual for employment without complying with the employment 
requirements for ever person hired such as was it listed on an 1-9 form. 

These sites are designed to employ illegal aliens. Employers hiring the day 
laborers are committing crimes openly. Never are 1-9 forms filled out. Illegitimate 
contractors are not getting audited at these sites. Employers who hire illegal aliens are not 
paying into workers compensation insurance. When they get hurt, guess who pays the 
bill? - The law abiding business owner and taxpayer. 

Local governments and Catholic Charity organizations seem eager to build these 
sites. Not one government agency will step up to the plate to investigate and enforce any 
State or federal labor, insurance, tax or immigration laws. The endorsement of hiring sites 


^ Newsday August 13,2002 Headway by Bart Jones 
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by local and federal governments is an attack on our laws and on eveiy single law abiding 
employer. 


Economics of illegal labor practices 

The contractors and factory owners who disregard immigration laws and 
disregard labor and insurance laws result in a profitable but illegal advantage over 
legitimate business owners w'ho play by the rules. In my last testimony in 2002 I prepared 
the following brealcdown for a single person, reporting himself as a dependant. It 
compares the cost of a legitimate employer to that of a law'breaking employer who pays 
$500 per week off the books. (Updated for 2005) 

Gross pay on the books would have to be $670 to net $500 because 


Social Security & Medicare $5 1 .26 

Federal witholding $83.63 

N.Y State witholding $35.62 

N.Y State disability $00.60 


This equals $499 net pay 

Now the legitimate employer also has additional costs. He has to match social 
security, Medicare and pay New' York State workers compensation and N.Y. State 
unemployment insurance. 

Social Security $ Medicare $ 51.26 

Workers Comp (+/-) $138.57 

(5403 caiq)entry) 

N.Y. State unemplo>ment (+/-) $ 5.06 

The legitimate employer is now paying $864.89 a w'eek compared to $500 net pay 
“off the books”. This represents a 73% higher cost to the honest law'-abiding employer. 

Add health insurance (employee only), which is $1 19.53 a week 

And 1 week vacation and 5 holidays averages out to $37.86 a week. 

The total cost a legitimate employer (providing minimum benefits) would be 
paying to equal that $500 net pay a week now adds up to $1 022.28. This represents a 
104% higher cost to the honest law'-abiding employer. 

The Federal Government loses $83.63 in Federal withholding tax when employers 
pay “off the books”. However, in view of the fact that current federal accounting 
standards add Social Security & Medicare contiHbutions into the federal budget (not into 
a separate trust fund) we must add the $51 .26 employee contribution plus the $51 .26 
employer contidbution, totaling $102.52 for the total Social Security & Medicare 
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contribution. Add $83.63 plus $102.52 and the total cost to the Federal Government 
becomes $186.15 - 37% of the $500 net pay a law-abiding worker would receive. 

Please note unemployment and workers compensation rates are variable. 
Caipentry code 5403 was used. Roofing code 5545 would increase the workers 
compensation premium from $138.57 to $292.38. Federal unemployment contributions 
were not included. Also note that only 1-week vacation and 5 holidays create a very low 
comparison. The actual cost to a legitimate employer would probably be higher. 

Due to the unscrupulous employers that hire illegal aliens I do not know if 
Stylecraft Interiors can continue to survive. Illegal immigration lowers my wage and that 
of my employees too. The legal immigrants in my shop are very' aware of this. Many of 
my employees waited 5 to 7 years to enter our country legally. They did the right thing. 
They obeyed our laws, and now people who broke the law- are keeping down their wages. 
They wonder why our government refuses to enforce any law^s wfren it comes to illegal 
immigrants. 

Lack of enforcement leads to other laws being broken 

There are many employers that can be at an unfair advantage if businesses choose 
to ignore all the laws that 1 have mentioned previously. Employers w'ho hire from hiring 
sites, or off the streets are only interested in profit, and will not waste time training 
people W'ho they hire for only a short time. They put everyone’s life in danger. 

1 - Consider the scaffolding that collapsed in Manhattan several years ago. Several 
illegal immigrants and innocent bystanders w'ere killed and injured. The employer did not 
have proper permits, had paid someone else to take a licensing exam for him, and did not 
provide proper training^ 

2 - Consider the floor that collapsed in Brooklyn. OSFIA had just fined the employer 
for serious violations. One block aw'ay, a similar accident occurred in the prior year. In 
each instance, an illegal immigrant was killed. 

3 - In July, 2001 , Long Island Newsday reporter Thomas Maier wrote a five-part 
series entitled “Death on the job-immigrants at risk” He found that New York has the 
nation’s highest rate of immigrants killed in the workplace, with foreign-born workers 
accounting for three of ever>' 10 deaths in a six year period^ ^ The reporter however did 
not break down the percentage of legal immigrants to illegal immigrants. 

One of his stories reported about tw'o illegal immigrants from El Salvador- Fredi 
Canles and his uncle Gabriel Nunez, w'ho both died in separate accidents at Omni 

^ Newsday Long Island October 26 2001 

Troubling Picture Of Accident Emerges and Queens Rooting Company Under Scrutiny 
Daily News October 26 2001 Scafford Disaster 

The New York Times May 6,2001 Day Laborer’s Death in Brooklyn collapse prompts investigation. By 
Jason Blair 

“ Newsday July 2001 Death on the job by Thomas Maier 
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Recycling in West Babylon N.Y. The East Fanningdale Fire Chief, James Napolitano, 
claims his ambulance crews have responded to 19 emergency calls from July 1999 
through July 2001. The fire chief claims that the company hires mostly immigrants. 
Anthony Core, Omni’s attorney, said that Omni never hires undocumented workers 
knowingly and that the plant has a “meticulous” procedure to avoid employing them, 
suggesting only that it is difficult to detect improper immigration documents. 

If 1 am to believe the authenticity of this article and the statements made, i must 
assume that at least these two illegal immigrants who died gave false green cards and 
false social security numbers. Not only has the person broken our immigration law but 
they committed social security fraud too. 

Our countr)^ has maintained rational laws for legal immigrants. If the law states 
that an illegal alien cannot work, I pray he will decide to enter our country legally and 
obtain legal employment. After all this is the law and Americans expect and trust our 
government with enforcing and obeying the law? 


Is a Guest worker program a solution? 

The push for a guest worker program is suggested as a solution for the 
immigi^ation crisis this countr>' faces. As a law abiding businessman, T see a guest worker 
program as an extension of what already exists. Many companies can do what Stylecraft 
did and sponsor immigrants legally today. The creation of another visa program will just 
add to our governments’ endless bureaucratic system. Understanding why a businessman 
hires an illegal alien should be the first step in deciding whether a guest worker program 
is needed. 

The employer hires illegal aliens for the following reasons. 

1 . Cheap labor rate. 

2. Does not deduct Federal and State income tax. 

3. Does not to deduct Social Security. 

4. Doe not pay into Worker comp or any other insurance program 

5. Does not fill out any papeiwork including an 1-9. 

6. Can easily exploit the person 

If a guest worker program becomes reality, why on earth would an employer start 
obeying the law' now'? Will the government suddenly decide to enforce current laws? He 
can already sponsor an immigrant and obey the law. The incentive for hiring illegal aliens 
is so that the employer can skirt the law' and not pay the necessary taxes and avoid any 
paper trail. A guest w'orker program that mandates that the enployer obey the law wdll be 
just like the visa programs w-e have now and the unethical employer will continue to hire 
illegal aliens off the street or at a day laborer hiiing sites. 
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Conclusion 

Jobs are the magnets that attract illegal immigrants to our country. When our 
government ignores interior enforcement, employers will continue to employ illegal 
immigrants until forced not to do so. With no penalty for hiring an illegal alien being 
imposed there is simply no reason to obey the law. This whole policy of non enforcement 
has created a state of anarchy. No longer do greedy employers have to obey tax, 
insurance or social security laws. This is the message sent by the governments to the 
employer. 

1 truly believe that the illegal immigration crisis can be solved within months if 
only the government would punish employers for breaking the law. No new legislation or 
guest worker program would be required. . .just enforce existing laws already on the 
books. If employers know that you wall be fined and jailed for hiring an illegal alien, then 
they would not hire them and the illegal immigrant w^ould leave on their own due to their 
inability to work. 

Illegal immigrant labor hurts American w'orkers and legal immigrant workers that 
respect our law^s. Working Americans have seen their w'ages and their working conditions 
decline every time they compete with illegal immigrant labor. 

Because of the lax enforcement from the government, honest employers are 
paying an unbearable price. In essence the lax enforcement is making a mocker>' of all 
those employers that are law-abiding. Lax enforcement continues to drive down the 
W'ages of legal immigrants and native bom Americans. If my competitors are allowed to 
break the law', and hire low-w'age illegal immigrant w'orkers, they gain an unfair and 
illegal ad vantage over my company and depress the w'ages of my employees. My 
competitors will undercut my prices, and could possibly cause me and other employers 
w'ho follow the law, to go out of business. Why should honest companies suffer for being 
honest and obeying all the Federal and State laws? 
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Mr. Hostettler. Dr. Holzer. 

TESTIMONY OF HARRY J. HOLZER, PROFESSOR AND ASSO- 
CIATE DEAN OF PUBLIC POLICY, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Holzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is my view that the employment difficulties of Native born 
Americans in the last 4 years mostly reflect underlying weaknesses 
of the U.S. labor market in that time, rather than large displace- 
ments by new immigrants, and I would like to make five points to 
that effect. 

My first point is, very simply, net immigration has really re- 
mained very constant in the period between the 1990's and the post 
2000 period. Instead, what has changed is the rate at which we 
create new jobs in the United States. 

If you go back to the 1990's, especially the late 1990's, we were 
creating three million new payroll jobs on average per year. In the 
more recent period, starting in early 2003 through 2004, I think it 
is accurate to describe the American economy as having had a 
short recession and a jobless recovery for 3 years. In that period, 
from March, 2001, to 2004, the total number of nonforeign payroll 
jobs in the U.S. declined by 1.7 million, and that cannot be attrib- 
utable to the arrival of immigrants. At the same time, the U.S. 
population was growing by 8 million, mostly reflecting Native born 
Americans. So what really changed in this time period is the rate 
of job creation, not the rate of immigration, which is very constant. 

My second point is that, contrary to some of the other interpreta- 
tions you have heard this morning, immigration cannot account for 
many other employment-related difficulties in the labor market. If 
you look beneath the aggregate level of numbers, you see all kinds 
of patterns and shifts across sectors that really are quite totally 
unrelated to immigration. 

Consider what is happening in the manufacturing sector. We 
have lost roughly 3 million jobs between March of 2000 and March 
of 2004. Now, it is true that new immigrant employment rose in 
the manufacturing sector by about 300,000, but that means new 
immigrants only account for roughly one-tenth of the total job loss 
in manufacturing. Therefore, the vast majority of it reflects other 
factors. 

We saw job increases in other places like the public sector, al- 
most a million new jobs created in the public sector, virtually none 
of those going to immigrants. If you look across many other sectors 
in the economy, increases in employment in health care, decreases 
in employment in retail trade, those patterns are almost completely 
unrelated to the flow of new immigrants in the economy. And that 
reflects a broader point that every year, in fact, every quarter, 
many, many millions of jobs are created and destroyed in the 
American economy. That is how our economy and our labor market 
works. The flow of about a half a million new immigrants into the 
labor force every year is a very small part of that overall churning 
in the labor market. 

Similarly, the earnings growth of over 100 million non- 
supervisory workers in the United States — which have not risen at 
all in the last 2 years — cannot possibly be driven by the 2 million 
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immigrants that have newly arrived in the labor force during that 
time period. 

My third point is that it is important to keep our eye on the ball 
over the longer term. Most economists expect this labor market to 
recover. We can't say exactly when. The dominant fact of the labor 
market over the next 20 years will be the retirement of the baby 
boomers in very large numbers; and during that time period, when 
that begins to happen, projections show that immigrants will ac- 
count for all of the growth in the labor force. So it is very impor- 
tant for that growth in the labor force to occur during that period. 

We need workers to pay the taxes, to pay for the health and re- 
tirement benefits that the rest of us are expecting, especially in 
certain key sectors of the labor market, science and engineering, 
health care. We will need immigrant workers to help fill the jobs 
that contribute importantly to the services and the growth of the 
economy that we want to see here. 

Fourthly, most studies show that over the long run immigrants 
have a modest negative effect on the employment earnings of less- 
educated workers, and they generate other important benefits for 
the economy. 

Mr. Camarota has already cited one study showing a 3 to 4 per- 
cent decline in wages for less-educated workers. That study is at 
the high end of the numbers generated by economists on earnings 
losses. Some other studies equally credible find much smaller nega- 
tive effects. But virtually all economists believe that immigrants 
also provide important benefits for the economy. They are con- 
sumers as well as producers. They do contribute important labor in 
areas where sometimes shortages occur, certainly in terms of 
health care, engineering, et cetera. They help reduce costs in hous- 
ing, food and elsewhere that are important for these workers. 

My last point simply is, what does this all mean for policy? I 
think if we want to generate more jobs in the United States there 
are a sensible set of fiscal policies that can help to do that, and I 
can talk about them more during the question and answer period. 

Over the long term, we really need to keep our eye focused on 
the real issues in the American labor force: the education and skills 
of the workforce, the ability of the American workers to get health 
care, child care and other important supports. I think we might 
make some changes in the immigration law, but, again, we need 
to keep our eye on the long-term ball, not on the short 3- to four 
year period that is very unusual and that is subject to different in- 
terpretations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. Dr. Holzer. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Holzer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Harry J. Holzer 

Two recent papers, by Steven Camarota (2004) and by Andrew Sum et. al. (2004), 
present data showing that the employment of new immigrants in the U.S. rose dur- 
ing the period 2000-2004, while that of native-born Americans (and even earlier im- 
migrants) declined. 

A superficial reading of the data in these papers might suggest that rising immi- 
gration in the past four years has been a key factor in accounting for the poor labor 
market performance of native-born Americans during this period. But such a read- 
ing would be highly inaccurate. The employment outcomes of native-born Americans 
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mostly reflect the underlying weakness of the U.S. labor market, rather than large 
displacements by new immigrants. 

• Net immigration has remained fairly constant between the 1990’ s and the post- 
2000 period; instead, what has changed is the rate of job growth in the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

During the 1990’s, 13 million immigrants arrived in the U.S., for an average of 
about 1.3 million per year (Capps et. al., 2004). Since the year 2000, that rate of 
immigration has remained largely unchanged (Sum et. al.. Table 1). The total share 
of immigrants in the population has risen only from 11 to 12 percent during the 
past four years. 

In contrast, the rate of net job growth in the U.S. has collapsed between the late 
1990’s and the period since 2001. Between March 1995 and March 2000, our econ- 
omy generated nearly 15 million new nonfarm payroll jobs and increased employ- 
ment by about 13 million. ^ But, after a period of modest job growth between March 
2000 and 2001 (with payroll and employment increases of about 1 million each), the 
economy went through a short recession followed by a relatively “jobless” recovery 
for 3 years. Between March 2001 and 2004, total employment grew by just over one- 
half million, while the number of nonfarm payroll jobs declined by about 1.7 million. 
At the same time, the US population grew by about 8 million. In the past year, job 
growth has picked up somewhat, though the labor market remains quite weak.^ 

• Contrary to the interpretations suggested by Camarota and Sum et. al., immigra- 
tion cannot possibly account for many of the labor market developments that have 
occurred since 2000. 

In the 1990’s, strong immigration coexisted with very low unemployment rates 
and record high percentages of the population employed. Indeed, immigration 
helped to relieve the pressure of very tight labor markets on employers, who had 
difficulty finding enough native-born workers able and willing to fill the jobs they 
were offering. Yet the same rate of immigration today coexists with a sluggish labor 
market, in which an additional 5 million jobs would be needed to recreate the em- 
ployment rates of the late 1990’s and 2000.^ 

The papers by Camarota and Sum et. al. clearly show that, in the aggregate, em- 
ployment among new immigrants has increased while that of native-born Americans 
has declined since 2000. But a look at some more disaggregated data suggests a far 
more complex story. While new immigrant employment has been relatively con- 
centrated in a small number of sectors (such as building/grounds maintenance, food 
preparation and construction), the shifts in jobs across other sectors of the U.S. 
economy have been much greater. 

For example, the number of payroll jobs in manufacturing declined by about 3 
million between March 2000 and March 2004; new immigrant employment rose, but 
only by 335,000 (Sum et. al), in this sector. The number of payroll jobs in the public 
sector rose in this time period by 850,000; almost none of these jobs went to new 
immigrants. Strong job growth has occurred in diverse services such as health care 
and professional services, while employment growth has slowed or declined else- 
where (such as in retail trade), in patterns almost completely unrelated to immigra- 
tion.^ 

Indeed, the U.S. labor market is one in which many millions of jobs are newly 
created and newly destroyed every year. Millions of workers are constantly reallo- 
cated across firms and sectors of the economy (Davis et. al., 1996). When the overall 
rates of new job creation in the economy exceed those of job destruction, net job 
growth is positive; when overall job creation lags behind (or is comparable to) job 
destruction, then net job growth is weak. Either way, the new employment of a few 
million immigrants over a 3- or 4-year period has a major effect only on the small 
number of sectors, especially in specific geographic regions, where they are heavily 


^The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) calculates employment rates of individuals from its 
monthly Current Population Survey of households, while numbers of payroll jobs are drawn 
from its survey of establishments. The latter is based on much larger samples and is widely 
considered more accurate in the short term. But the former captures self-employment and cas- 
ual employment that may not appear in official business payrolls. 

2 Between March 2004 and 2005, both employment and payroll jobs rose by over 2 million. 
But the percentage of the population employed in March 2005 remained at 62.4 percent — well 
below the peak of 64.7 achieved in the year 2000. 

3 With a population of over 225 million, it would require about 5.2 million more jobs to gen- 
erate the peak employment rate of 64.7 achieved in the year 2000. 

These numbers are calculated from various tables available at the BLS website 
(www.bls.gov). 
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concentrated; otherwise they play a fairly minor role in the overall churning of the 
labor market. 

Does the labor force participation behavior of native-born workers and immigrants 
respond differently to a strong or weak economy? In a strong job market, American 
workers respond by entering the labor force in great numbers — as they did in the 
1990’s. But, in a weaker job market, some Americans withdraw from the labor force 
in favor of other pursuits — such as enrollment in higher education. Since immigra- 
tion rates to the U.S. and immigrant participation in the labor force are much less 
sensitive to these changes in our economy, their net share of labor force activity and 
employment will temporarily bump upwards when this occurs — as they have since 
2000. But none of this implies that immigrants are directly displacing U.S. workers 
in large numbers. 

One other area in which a weak overall labor market affects American workers 
is in their real earnings — i.e., their rates of pay adjusted for inflation. In the past 
four years, increases in earnings have been fairly modest, despite the dramatic 
growth of productivity in the U.S. workforce. In fact, the average real earnings of 
over 100 million nonsupervisory workers have failed to rise at all in the past two 
years. ^ This development is another sign of a weak overall labor market, and cannot 
possibly be attributed to the 2 million or so new immigrants who have gained em- 
ployment in the U.S. since 2000. 

• Over the next few decades, tight labor markets are likely to return as Baby 
Boomers retire in large numbers. 

Will the current weakness of the U.S. labor market last indefinitely? Most econo- 
mists expect the labor market to strengthen over the next several years, although 
the exact pace at which this will occur remains uncertain. 

Over the longer term, the labor market will be hugely affected by Baby Boomer 
retirements. Roughly 60 million workers, now aged 41-59, were born in the period 
1946-64. They will soon begin retiring in large numbers, and will likely generate 
a period of labor market tightness that will persist over 20-30 years. Indeed, all net 
growth in the labor force over the next two decades will be generated by immigrants 
(Aspen Institute, 2002). 

There are many ways in which the labor market will adapt to these changes. Re- 
tirements will be delayed; labor will be replaced by new technologies and foreign 
outsourcing; and wages in some sectors will need to rise. But immigration should 
also play a key role in this adjustment process (Ellwood, 2001). Indeed, foreign-born 
students and workers will be a major source of new scientists and engineers in the 
U.S. over the next few decades, and will be critical to continuing productivity 
growth here (Freeman, 2004). The role of immigrants in other sectors of the econ- 
omy where extremely tight labor markets are expected — such as nursing and long- 
term care for the aging population — will be critical as well. 

• Most studies show that, over the longer term, immigrants have very modest nega- 
tive effects on the employment of less-educated workers in the U.S., but generate 
other benefits for the U.S. economy. 

Professors George Borjas and Lawrence Katz of Harvard University have recently 
calculated that immigration in the period 1980-2000 might have reduced the earn- 
ings of native-born U.S. workers by 3-4 percent, with larger negative impacts 
among high school dropouts but smaller among all other education groups (Borjas 
and Katz, 2005). Their estimates are at the high end of those generated by labor 
economists; others, including Professor David Card of the University of California 
at Berkeley, have found smaller negative effects (Card, 2001). 

Virtually all economists agree that immigrants also provide some important bene- 
fits to the U.S. economy. Beyond providing labor in sectors and areas where tight 
markets and even shortages might otherwise occur, immigrant labor helps reduce 
the prices of some products — such as housing and certain foods. These lower prices 
imply higher real incomes to most Americans, including the disadvantaged. 

• Native-born American workers, especially those who are less-educated, would be 
best served by policies designed to stimulate more employment in the short term 
while improving their skills and supporting their incomes in the longer term. 

Since native-born workers have been hurt not by rising immigration but by declin- 
ing job growth in the past four years, policies that encourage greater job growth 


® Between March 2003 and 2005, average weekly earnings of nonsupervisory workers rose by 
just 3.6 percent — well below increases in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) and other measures 
of inflation in the same period. Yet worker productivity grew by about 7 percent in the same 
period. 
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might be considered in the short term. For instance, tax cuts and public spending 
could be much better targeted to those who generate more spending and therefore 
more employment — i.e., lower- to-middle income Americans — rather than the 
wealthy. Temporary tax credits for new job creation and business investments might 
be considered as well.® 

Over the longer term, Americans need to improve their skills to maintain and in- 
crease their earnings growth. For the disadvantaged, this can be encouraged by a 
wide range of efforts, such as expanding higher-quality pre-school programs, reforms 
in K-12 education, more public support for occupational training and internships/ 
apprenticeships, and greater funding for Pell grants and other supports for higher 
education. Expanding access to work supports like health care and child care, along 
with higher minimum wages and expansions of the Earned Income and Child Tax 
Credits, would help as well. 

Immigration reforms that adjust the skill mix of those entering the U.S. over time 
might also be considered. But these should be based on a careful reading of our skill 
and labor market needs over the next several decades, rather than a misreading of 
our very recent experience. 

Conclusion 

Recent papers by Sum et. al. and by Camarota show that employment of immi- 
grants rose while that of native-born Americans declined between 2000 and 2004. 
But these findings do not prove that the former development caused the latter to 
occur. Indeed, immigration has occurred at a fairly constant rate in the U.S. since 
the 1990’s — while employment and earnings growth of American workers have fluc- 
tuated dramatically. Over the long term, immigration has modest negative effects 
on less-educated workers in the U.S. but other positive effects on the economy — and 
the latter will grow much stronger after Baby Boomers retire. American workers are 
thus best served by policies designed to stimulate job growth in the short-term, and 
their own skills and incomes over the long-term, rather than by policies to dras- 
tically curb immigration. 
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Mr. Hostettler. We will now turn to questions from the Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee. 

First of all, Dr. Camarota, you conclude that over a recent four 
year period, the number of Native born Americans with jobs 
dropped by almost 500,000, while the number of immigrants with 
jobs increased by over 2 million. Do you believe that there is any 
relationship between the two numbers? 


6 The New Jobs Tax Credit of the late 1970’s, and the Investment Tax Credit of various time 
periods, could serve as models for any new such credits now. 
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Mr. Camarota. Yes. I think if we look deeper into the data we 
do see that the areas where natives often do the worst are those 
sectors of the economy such as building, cleaning and maintenance, 
construction labor, food processing and preparation. In those sec- 
tors, unemployment averages about 10 percent for natives, and 
have seen some of the biggest hits. And it is precisely in those sec- 
tors where we have added the most immigrants. In just those sec- 
tors we have added over a million new immigrants in just those 
low-income job categories in the last 4 years. Two-thirds of those 
are probably illegal aliens, based on the data. 

At the same time, there were 2 million Native born adult Ameri- 
cans in those very same occupations who said that they were un- 
employed and looking for work. So if you look at the States, too, 
geographically you do seem to find evidence that places with lots 
of immigrants also had the worst job performance for natives. 

Mr. Hostettler. I appreciate that. 

You have also done work on Social Security, the impact on Social 
Security. In these portions of the labor market that you are talking 
about, do individuals who contribute to Social Security in those 
portions of the labor market, do they wind up receiving more in 
benefits in Social Security or less in benefits than they paid into 
the system? 

Mr. Camarota. Right. One of the reasons immigration is a prob- 
lem for the Social Security system is the Social Security system is 
redistributive in nature. And because such a large share of immi- 
grants have very little education, they make very little money — 
even legal immigrants paid on the books and that sort of thing. As 
a consequence, they don't pay that much in Social Security taxes 
because in the modern American economy, people with relatively 
little education don't pay that much. However, when it comes time 
to retire, we generally pay them a more generous benefit. So immi- 
gration creates problems for the Social Security system because of 
it's redistributive nature. And there are other factors as well. 

Just very briefly, we have something called the earned income 
tax credit. A very large share of legal, unskilled immigrants qualify 
for that, and that is designed to give you back basically all or most 
of your Social Security tax. So, overall, immigration is problematic 
for the Social Security system. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Harrington, do you agree with Dr. Camarota that large num- 
bers of new immigrant workers are directly competing with Native 
born workers for jobs and that these are jobs that Americans will, 
in fact, do? 

Mr. Harrington. Yes, I do. I think the evidence is that we have 
got about — a little bit over a third of all newly employed immi- 
grants are high school dropouts. They also found that about 70 per- 
cent of them are under the age of 35. When you look at the struc- 
ture of employment rates, in other words, the probability that 
somebody has a job by age and by educational attainment, you see 
that the employment rate declines are the highest among high 
school dropouts over the last 4 years among Native born, and you 
also see that the decline in employment rates are the largest 
among teens. In fact, when you look at the other end of the labor 
market where there are few immigrants, that is, adults 55 and 
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over, only 3 percent of the total rise in immigrant employment is 
among that population.That is the only group of Native born work- 
ers where the employment rates have risen. 

So I think the evidence is very clear that there is this competi- 
tion between immigrants and Native born. I think the evidence 
that particularly teenagers and young adults just refuse to take 
jobs that immigrants take is just absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. 

Mr. Reindl, you have a unique perspective on the impact of im- 
migration, especially illegal immigration, on employment and the 
economy, especially with regard to companies such as your own, 
which make it a matter of resolve to follow the immigration laws. 
In the Intelligence Reform bill passed last year by Congress and 
signed into law by the President, we called for a significant in- 
crease in Immigration and Customs Enforcement agents, in fact, in 
the House. We wish to have at least half of those new agents dedi- 
cated to employer sanctions. 

As an employer in an industry of employers, what impact do you 
think it would have on the employment of illegal aliens if employ- 
ers realized in New York, for example, that a large number of Im- 
migration and Customs Enforcement agents, ICE agents, were 
dedicated to enforcing the employer sanctions law. 

Mr. Reindl. If they actually made headlines and locked up some 
of these unscrupulous employers, and employers see that you are 
going to get caught, it will have a great impact. That is the whole 
key. You have to enforce the law. We are just not doing it. It is 
at every level of Government. It is not just ICE doing it. What 
about Social Security fraud? What about income tax? What about 
IRS? I mean, these laws are being blatantly broken in our faces, 
and no Government agency will enforce it. 

I have complained to worker's comp. New York State, the De- 
partment of Labor, to go after these hiring sites. No investigations. 
None. Every level of Government, no enforcement. That is what I 
see, if we can start getting all the different agencies together and 
cracking down, especially where it is being thrown in our face, that 
is the first thing you have to do. Thanks. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. My time has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentlelady from Texas for 5 min- 
utes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman, if I might ask unanimous con- 
sent to call on the Ranking Member of the Full Committee at this 
time. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think what we have 
been hearing is that American workers are being negatively im- 
pacted in our economy by foreign workers, mostly illegals. 

And Professor Holzer, I think that may be an oversimplification 
because we have had a decline of job growth. We have had a stag- 
nant economy, more or less. So I think it is too easy to just raise 
up the immigrants who are kind of easy targets to make this kind 
of accusation. If we move forward on that premise legislatively, I 
think we may be going in the wrong direction. What say you? 

Mr. Holzer. I largely agree with those comments. Again, if you 
look over a longer time period the rate of immigration in the last 
4 years is no different than it was in the roaring 1990's when the 
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same level of immigration was consistent with very low unemploy- 
ment rates, very high percentages of the population employed. 

How could the same level, the same rate of immigration now 
have generated all these problems, not only for the millions of 
Americans who aren't working, but again for well over 100 million 
workers who are actually experiencing negative wage growth? That 
cannot possibly be attributed to this influx of immigrants, which is 
no different now than it has been over the previous many years. 

Again, when you look at many different sectors of the economy, 
except for those few where the immigrants are concentrating — look 
what is happening in manufacturing, health care, many other sec- 
tors — one cannot possibly attribute the large increases or decreases 
in employment to the flow of immigrants. We need to look at the 
economy broadly, not just those few sectors where immigrants are 
concentrated. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, here is the problem. Illegal immigrants, yes. 
We have got to go after them. We have got to prevent them from 
coming over or coming into the country. But there are a number 
of areas in our economy where we need immigrant labor, and I 
don't know if that point has been made here, but I think Mr. 
Reindl was moving in that direction when he was saying if you are 
not prosecuting employers who are exploiting foreign labor then 
you are not going to get any resolution to the problem. If IRS isn't 
prosecuting vigorously, that adds to it. 

Do you think that we have, Mr. Reindl, a problem in which we 
can say we have got to get to this immigrant problem but at the 
same time we don't say — and, also, we need immigrant labor be- 
cause a lot of things wouldn't happen without them because we 
have jobs that many Americans won't take no matter what their 
condition is? 

Mr. Reindl. Well, there is no job an American won't take. It is 
just that the pay levels have been depressed so much that they are 
seeking jobs elsewhere. At least in my fleld that is how it is. 

As far as enforcement goes, you hit it on the right head. There 
is no enforcement. 

But one thing — it is not just, like this day laborer sign that I was 
holding up before. There are legal and illegal immigrants getting 
jobs at this site, working off the books. They are not paying into 
Social Security. They are not paying into worker's comp, and there 
is just no enforcement at any level. But it is both legal and illegal, 
and it drives me nuts that our Government allows this. 

Mr. Conyers. What about, Mr. Holzer, these huge trade agree- 
ments, NAFTA, CAFTA, China Most Favored Nation, promoting 
U.S. corporations to go overseas? We have a great deal of 
outsourcing in labor going on, our outsourcing that creates unem- 
ployment here. The automobile industry is now becoming an exam- 
ple of that in Michigan. 

Mr. Holzer. I would favor the elimination of tax subsidies and 
credits that encourage outsourcing that work. 

More broadly, though, I believe that international trade, exports 
and imports do create benefits for the American consumer as well 
as some losses for the American worker. I think we need to bal- 
ance, carefully balance those benefits and costs in a strong robust 
labor market. If we also invested in the retraining and reeducation 
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of many of those workers as well as a better set of unemployment 
insurance and other supports, the damage done to those workers 
losing those jobs would be considerably reduced. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, on the next round I want to talk about how 
we get to a full employment economy. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. King, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. King. Yes. I thank the Chairman, and I appreciate the testi- 
mony of the witnesses. This subject is interesting to look at the 
economy from the perspective of yourself, Mr. Reindl, and versus 
the broader perspective as proposed by Mr. Holzer. I would direct 
my first question to Mr. Holzer. That is, is there such a thing as 
too much immigration, be it either legal or illegal? 

Mr. Holzer. I wouldn't say that any total number of immigra- 
tion is too much. I think it really depends on the nature of the im- 
migrants and how they get here and what their characteristics are. 

Like all of the witnesses today, I am concerned about undocu- 
mented and illegal immigrants. I believe in enforcing the laws we 
have to the best of our ability. I also believe that no matter what 
we do on the enforcement side that some of those, many of those 
workers will still be here, especially the ones who have been here. 

Mr. King. With regard to whether there is such a thing as too 
much immigration, you would qualify, then, the type of immigrants 
and the characteristics they bring with them, the work skills. What 
about cultural background? Would they be things that you would 
consider? 

Mr. Holzer. I would be very reluctant to look at cultural back- 
grounds. I think that is very easy to misinterpret, and we don't 
know how those translate into the labor markets. Again, some 
kinds of immigrants are probably more desirable from a strictly 
economic point of view than others. But I think at all skill levels, 
immigrants do contribute to lower costs, lower prices. 

Mr. King. Let us go to my question. How much would be too 
much immigration, provided that, say, we have talked about low- 
skilled, unskilled, illiterate people coming in and taking these jobs 
that allegedly Americans won't take. I happen to agree with Mr. 
Reindl. I believe that Americans will do any job and that you have 
to pay them for it and provide the benefits for that. 

Unskilled, illiterate labor, either legal or illegal, how much would 
be too much for a nation that has a population of roughly 282 mil- 
lion people? 

Mr. Holzer. I don't know the answer to that. I am not sure any- 
one has a fixed number they can say. 

Mr. King. Isn't that, Mr. Holzer, the central question here, that 
as we open the doors up and we get greater and greater groups of 
immigrants coming in, if we don't address that question and have 
a national debate on how much immigration is too much, we can't 
begin to deal with the other questions that are underneath that 
great umbrella question? 

Mr. Holzer. No. I would argue that the central question — given 
the level of immigration that we are realistically talking about, 
which has been fairly constant over time, we are not bumping into 
these theoretical hypothetical limits. 

Mr. King. Let me 
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Mr. Holzer. If I could finish, the question is what to do with the 
immigrants to have a level playing field. 

Mr. King. I asked the question how much is too much. We 
stopped our immigration and gave a time for assimilation back in 
the 1920's. We didn't have an acceleration immigration policy dur- 
ing that period of time all the way up until we adjusted policy in 
the early 1960's and adjusted the policy in the 1980's. So maybe 
the legal numbers coming in the 1990's aren't a lot different than 
the legal numbers coming in this decade. 

But I would submit to you this question, how would we know 
how many came in? Are we 8 million, 10 million, 12 or 14 million 
illegals, or is that number larger or smaller? 

Mr. Holzer. As I said, I believe the rate of incoming immigra- 
tion has remained constant over the time. It is well below the peak 
levels at the turn of the 20th century 

Mr. King. Yes. Is that percentage of population or in total num- 
bers? 

Mr. Holzer. As a percentage of our population. 

Mr. King. I would agree with that. Thank you. 

I would turn to Mr. Reindl to make a statement here. I have cer- 
tain empathy with you. I spent my life building a construction com- 
pany and sold that company to my oldest son a couple of years ago. 
He finds himself in a condition today where he is competing 
against his competitors that hire illegal labor. He pays benefits, 
provides year-round jobs, retirement benefits, health insurance 
benefits and guarantees them 12 months of work. 

He has just finished a job where they have to wait for the car- 
penters to come in from Mexico in order to begin, because they 
don't come as early because it is cold in that part of the country 
until about the 1st of May or so, and they leave earlier than the 
end of the year. 

I tell him, you must hire legals, not illegals, no matter what the 
temptation is, no matter how hard you have got to work to survive. 

I would just ask you to address that subject matter. Can you con- 
tinue facing that kind of competition? 

Mr. Reindl. Believe me, it is getting harder. It is getting harder 
every day. My competitors are hiring either illegals or they are not 
paying their full share of benefits. It is now kind of unheard of in 
my industry to pay for full health benefits for my employee and 
their families. I am one of the rare shops that is doing it now. I 
don't know if I can continue because my product price can't be 
raised. 

Mr. King. Then I don't know if anyone has spoken on this panel 
to the effect on the middle class. What is happening in your opinion 
to the middle class that we have had in America? 

Mr. Reindl. I think it is shrinking, obviously. I mean, so many 
friends my age are moving out of New York and fleeing to other 
States where the housing is less because they just can't make ends 
meet in New York. So it is getting tough on us. 

Mr. King. I thank you. 

Then quickly to Mr. Camarota. With the statement made by Mr. 
Holzer with regard to our immigration numbers are not greater 
than they have been at the peak period of times in the early part 
of the 20th century, could you speak to that, Mr. Camarota? 
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Mr. Camarota. Yes. Well, in terms of absolute number, obvi- 
ously, the number coming in. In terms of percentages, we did hit 
an all-time high in 1910 of about 14.7 percent. But we will prob- 
ably be at that all-time high and then beyond that at the current 
rate within about a decade or so. So we are on track to pass what 
was a very unusual time in American history anyway. 

Mr. King. Even as a percentage of the overall population? 

Mr. Camarota. In terms of numbers we have triple the number 
of people. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Camarota. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I now yield back. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair recognizes the gentlelady from 
Texas for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Sanchez, do 
you want to go at this time? 

Ms. Sanchez. Yes. If you will yield, I would. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I will go after you. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I would ask unanimous consent to allow Ms. 
Sanchez to go, and I will follow her. 

Mr. Hostettler. Without objection. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. I am interested, Mr. Camarota, in your 
testimony. You stated that between March 2000 and March 2004 
the number of unemployed adult natives increased by 2.3 million, 
but at the same time the number of employed immigrants in- 
creased by 2.3 million. 

Looking superficially at those numbers, it sounds like a very 
compelling argument. Now, I am not a statistician, but wouldn't 
you agree that the two events could have occurred independently 
from one another or have been completely mutually exclusive? 

Mr. Camarota. As I said, it would be wrong to think that some- 
how every job taken by an immigrant is a job lost by a native. But 
if we look at those parts where native unemployment went up, in 
some of the biggest rates by education or by age or by occupational 
category, they do tend to be precisely those parts of the economy 
where there was the largest influx of immigrants. And if we 

Ms. Sanchez. But the question is, though, if you just look super- 
ficially at that, could those two things have happened independ- 
ently or mutually exclusively of one another? 

Mr. C^AROTA. I don't think they did but they could have, sure. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. This is for all the panel. 

I am just going to throw some things out there and I am going 
to be peppering you all with different questions. 

But you know it is interesting, some of you on the panel have 
said that there are no jobs that Americans won't take. Well, we 
have had previous hearings where we have had folks in the dairy 
industry out West talk ab^out jobs that pay $12 and $14 an hour 
that they have advertised for and cannot get any American workers 
who are willing to do that work. 

So they find that there is a need for immigrant labor. So I am 
just going to throw that out to you, that you know this absolute — 
there are no jobs that no Americans, that some Americans won't 
take — It actually does occur, in fact. It is not a rare phenomenon. 
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Coming from a great agricultural State of California, there are 
a lot of jobs, trust me, in California, that there are Americans who 
aren't willing to do that work despite repeated attempts. 

I want to ask Mr. Harrington and Mr. Camarota. You talk about 
enforcement of immigration, and you talk also about depressed 
wages and lack of benefits. Don't you think we could achieve the 
objective of trying to raise wages and raise working conditions if 
we enforced labor protections and workplace enforcement of work- 
ing conditions? Isn't that one side of the equation? Because I 
haven't heard you all speak too much about that. 

Mr. Harrington. I think that is a very important side of the 
equation. One of the things Mr. Reindl talked about was the cre- 
ation of new labor market institutions. When I drove in this morn- 
ing I came from Annandale, Virginia and on Little River Turnpike 
out there is a shape-up. It is a group of guys that are standing at 
7-11 about 6 in the morning. These are guys going to get picked 
up and engage in a wide variety of under-the-table economic activi- 
ties, largely cash payments. Whether they get paid or not I don't 
know. It is certainly not going to contribute to the State's unem- 
ployment insurance system. Social Security system and the like. 
But there has been a 

Ms. Sanchez. I am talking about the employers. Let us talk 
about the employers, whether they are paying minumum wages — 

Mr. Harrington. That is what I am talking about. There are 
employers stopping at the shape-up picking these guys up on con- 
struction jobs, on landscaping jobs, on brick laying jobs, on a vari- 
ety of activities, all of which disappears, it's all under the table. 
That is replicated thousands of time throughout the country. You 
will find it in D.C., you will find it in Philadelphia, you will find 
it in Los Angeles. We have created over the last 4 or 5 years a 
whole set of illegal labor market institutions that we have not seen 
since the Great Depression. 

Ms. Sanchez. So enforcement would help on that? 

Mr. Harrington. Absolutely. 

Ms. Sanchez. My time is very limited so I am going to skip real- 
ly quickly to Mr. Reindl. I really feel for you because I used to do 
labor compliance work. I used to do go out to job sites construction 
job sites and make sure that the contractors that were on those 
jobs were paying their employees. Davis-Bacon wages are in Cali- 
fornia little Davis-Bacon wages. Oftentimes they were cheating and 
not paying for wages that they were supposed to be. They weren't 
paying full worker's compensation. 

So I am very sympathetic to you, but I am going to make several 
suggestions to you: Number one, that tax breaks and tax incentives 
that give benefits to companies that reincorporate overseas or ship 
jobs overseas is probably one of the problems, because folks locally 
are finding it hard to compete with companies that do that to de- 
press labor markets. 

And the free trade agreements that we sign into with other coun- 
tries which don't include workforce protections or any labor rights 
also means that those labor markets have much depressed wages 
and so companies flee the United States in order to compete, be- 
cause we are essentially giving them no other option. But we are 
incentivizing them from leaving this country. So it makes it very 
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difficult to keep honest employers that are willing to pay benefits 
and willing to pay decent wages in business in the United States. 

I would just make this one last suggestion. You know, the min- 
imum wage has not been raised in this country in the longest pe- 
riod of time since its inception in the 1930's. There are a number 
of us who have been trying to raise that minimum wage to get 
those wages up so there will be more competition for those jobs. 
Unfortunately, that is something that Congress has been unwilling 
to pass. 

With that, I will yield back as my time has expired. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a few ques- 
tions. Let me ask. Dr. Harrington, you had given us a number of 
statistics. I am curious, do you have any idea what percent of the 
immigrants being employed, the foreign born immigrants, speak 
English? 

Mr. Harrington. I don’t know the answer to that, sir. 

Mr. Gohmert. This can be to any of you. Is there any evidence 
that there are jobs taken by foreign born immigrants which have 
actually been refused by Americans first? 

Mr. Harrington. Sir, I can just speak to this. One of the ways 
economists judge what is going on in the labor market is something 
called the employment rate. When you look at the employment 
rate, particularly in our cities, you see the employment rates of 
young adults have plunged. 

In the City of Los Angeles, the employment rate for 16 to 19- 
year-olds already low during the year of 2000 at 31 percent, fell to 
21 percent just 4 years later. The State of California fell from 38 
to 30, from the U.S. went from about 46 to 36 percent. These are 
historically unprecedented declines in teens. 

Mr. Gohmert. We have seen increases in obesity, indicating per- 
haps laziness among teenagers. Do you have statistics that show 
that those 16-year-olds actually went in and applied for jobs? 

Mr. Harrington. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Camarota. I could just point out one thing. 

Mr. Gohmert. I thank you. 

Mr. Camarota. The current population surveys asks people are 
you currently looking for work, and what was your last job. When 
we look at that, we find millions of people who said, hey, I am real- 
ly looking for work, and my last job was in hotel and restaurant, 
my last job was in food processing and preparation. Now maybe 
they are being deceptive or maybe they are not really looking, but 
the available evidence suggests that there are millions of people 
who say that very thing when asked. 

Mr. Holzer. If I could have a different reading of those same 
numbers. 

Mr. Gohmert. Sure. 

Mr. Holzer. The large joblessness or lack of employment that 
you see in inner city areas reflects a range of factors. One of the 
issues is the fact that a lot of young people become discouraged 
very early on and never even enter the labor force, because they 
see a very limited set of opportunities facing them in terms of jobs 
and wages. Early in life they make another set of choices that I 
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think is very unfortunate, that they often regret later on. It is very 
important to improve those opportunities to help draw those work- 
ers in. 

However, there are workers looking for jobs, and the CPS does 
indicate that there are some number of million. That doesn't mean 
that they apply for every available job. I would dispute this notion 
that millions of unemployed workers have looked in these small 
number of sectors where immigrants are mostly concentrated. 

Mr. Gohmert. Are there any statistics regarding the number of 
unemployed foreign born immigrants, whether legal or illegal? 
Does anybody know? 

Mr. Camarota. Yes. There are statistics on that. Unemployment 
rates among immigrants vary quite a bit by education and so forth. 
Let us see if I can find you a rate here. The overall rate he says 
is a little bit higher. Immigrants are a little bit more likely to be 
unemployed. It is about 7 to 8 percent. It is a little bit lower for 
natives. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay. Let me talk about the IRS not pursuing 
employers. Are there any estimates on how many employers or em- 
ployees do not pay FICA or withholding to the IRS? 

Mr. Camarota. I can speak to the issue of immigration. Most so- 
ciological research indicates that between 50 and 60 percent of ille- 
gal aliens are paid on the books. In my work I have usually esti- 
mated 55 percent. Now what they usually — the evidence often 

Mr. Gohmert. Paid on the books means 

Mr. Camarota. Their employers pay Social Security, but what 
they usually do is get a lot of withholding so they don't pay any 
income tax. In other words, they usually claim a lot of exemptions. 
That way they don't have to file at the end of the year. That is usu- 
ally — at least for Federal income tax, that is what they do. 

Mr. Gohmert. Anyone else? I thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair now recognizes the gentlelady from 
California for 5 minutes, Ms. Waters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and Mem- 
bers. I am trying to digest some of this data and information that 
is being presented to us. I think we should all look carefully at it, 
because I think it is important for us not to handle this as a polit- 
ical issue where people are fanning the flames of fear and division 
in an effort to make people think they are protecting them in some 
special way and approach this from a very strong public policy ap- 
proach to deal with what is a problem. 

I do think we have a problem. I am not in denial about that. I 
do think there is some job competition. I don't know the extent of 
it. I am going to take a look at all of this information, and I think 
we should not be in denial about that. 

At the same time, I think we must recognize that for some of the 
people who are yelling the loudest, they are not yelling at this Ad- 
ministration and the President about protection of the border. 

As you know, the President put funds for 200 border patrol. 
Some of us have signed on both sides of the aisle a letter to the 
President saying that you promised 2,000 and that is not enough, 
but we want you to live up to your commitment to protect the bor- 
der and to stop the flood of illegal immigration. 
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One of the reasons it is so important for us to handle this with 
integrity is we do not want to confuse legal immigration with ille- 
gal immigration. We do not want to create hatred and division in 
the way that we handle this issue. So I think there are a number 
of things that must be done. 

In addition to securing the border, how many folks are willing to 
say that we are going to not just fine employers because that be- 
comes a cost of doing business? How many people are going to 
make it a crime for employers to hire illegal immigrants? How 
many people are willing to do that? 

For those of you on the other side of the aisle, I thank you for 
being here. If my friends who are wanting cheap labor for certain 
sectors of our society and who will come up with kind of phony 
guest worker programs, are not willing to talk about making it a 
crime to hire illegal aliens, immigrants, I don't want to hear from 
them, because they are not serious about this. 

Again, we have talked about minimum wage. Some of the same 
folks refuse to support an increase in minimum wage. That will go 
a long way toward encouraging more natives to go after some of 
these jobs. 

Yes, it is not an either/or. There are some jobs that natives will 
not take. You are not going to find people in any of our districts 
flooding to the agricultural areas to pick grapes or lettuce or any- 
thing else. You know it. Everybody knows that, and we must recog- 
nize that. 

While I don't like these phony guest worker programs that would 
exploit immigrants in ways that will not recognize, in some way, 
the amount of time and the number of years they may put into this 
so that they can be looked at as those who would be supported for 
some kind of permanent status, I believe that we can work in ways 
that we can get tough on illegal immigration, recognize that some 
things have already happened in the system that must be taken 
care of. 

I am not for illegal immigrants not being able to be themselves. 
I know what happens when you don't have any money, when you 
don't have any food, your children are hungry. I know what hap- 
pens, it is an increase in crime. So we can't have it all ways, we 
can't have it both ways. 

We can't have Members talking out of both sides of their mouth 
about this issue. If we are going to stem the tide of illegal immi- 
grants that, yes, are causing competition in jobs, and, yes, they are 
taking jobs that some people would take, and recognize that there 
are jobs that natives will not take and recognize that we need an 
increase in minimum wage and we need to make it a crime for em- 
ployers who hire illegal immigrants and the Federal Government — 
you know, Lou Dobbs has gone just wild on this subject. But the 
most interesting thing was they found that there were illegal immi- 
grants who were working on a Federal Government project, who 
are working to construct a courthouse someplace. 

So, you know, we all have to see what role we can play in mak- 
ing sense out of this, and not simply talking about it in a way that 
will just not recognize the way this whole thing has evolved. We 
must also remember that most of this focus is just on certain illegal 
immigrants. 
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Now, if you are from Cuba you can come as long as the boats can 
get you out of Cuba, and they have the wet foot/dry foot policy. You 
get one foot on land, then you can stay, and that is no, no ceiling 
on that. 

Now, if you are from Haiti, you can't come at all. So we have got 
a lot of work to do, and we have got to figure out how to do it with 
integrity, and we have got to make sense out of how not to just dis- 
regard the fact that we have allowed this problem to evolve over 
a period of time. 

You have families involved. People talk about deportation where 
you would split families. I am not for that either. Don't forget, you 
know, I come from African heritage where people who were brought 
to this country, families were split and sold off and went in one di- 
rection and the other direction. 

So that is why I say it is very complicated. We have to really ap- 
proach it in a manner that will recognize all of these complications 
and not simply that there are illegal aliens, immigrants here who 
must be deported, or somehow we can have them here when we 
want them to do certain kind of work but when we don't need them 
we close down the border to them. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hostettler. The gentlelady's time has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Arizona for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Flake. I thank the Chairman and the witnesses. 

Mr. Camarota, what is your or your organization's estimate as to 
the number of illegals currently in the workforce here in the U.S.? 

Mr. Camarota. Yes. It looks like about 6 million total immi- 
grants account for roughly, a little less than 3.5 percent of all 
workers and about 1.5 percent of economic output. 

Mr. Flake. So just over 6 million. Those are — those who are in 
the workforce being paid not under the table but as 

Mr. Camarota. Oh, no, about 3 million of them are being paid 
under the table. That is a rough estimate, 3 million off the books. 

Mr. Flake. So there are as many being paid under the table ac- 
cording to your estimates? 

Mr. Camarota. Yes, a 50/50 split about. 

Mr. Flake. If we have — if we enforce the current law, the cur- 
rent law says that anybody who is here illegally, obviously, goes 
home. I have heard talk of some generational attrition or some 
other terms to deal with those who are here illegally now that are 
in the workforce. 

What is your recommendation for those who are here illegally 
now in the workforce? Is it to immediately enforce a law, send 
them home immediately? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, obviously we take quite a lot of time and 
effort to begin to enforce the law, so the process would be relatively 
slow. 

Mr. Flake. What is a lot of time? 

Mr. Camarota. Oh, I think it would take a couple of years to 
hire the agents necessary to really take a bite out of it. Nonethe- 
less, I think if we started right now we would see an immediate 
effect on the number of illegal aliens in the United States. 
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The way I usually articulate it is what we can have is attrition 
through enforcement. About 4- to 500,000 illegal aliens either go 
home on their own, get deported or get green cards actually each 
year. So if we can increase that number to maybe 6- or 700,000 and 
dramatically reduce the number of people coming in, the problem 
would take care of itself over time. 

Now there might be some long-term residents who have been 
here a long time. We might want to look at some kind of amnesty 
after we get a handle on enforcement. 

Mr. Flake. So amnesty you are in favor of? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, I said we might want to consider it, after 
we show that we are enforcing the law, the immigration law is 
back in business, the border is being policed properly and so forth, 
we can certainly consider that, yes, as a way of clearing the decks, 
tying up loose ends. But you certainly don't start with an amnesty 
when you haven't taken even the most elemental steps. 

Mr. Flake. I am puzzled as to why you believe it would take so 
long to start enforcing it. We have the technology now where any 
employer could know if a Social Security number issued is valid or 
not. We could do that tomorrow. I have had this software dem- 
onstrated in my office. We could do that tomorrow. 

We could have — your estimate is some 3 million that are working 
that have taxes withheld on their behalf. I would submit that num- 
ber is far, far, far higher than that, given the amount of money 
that is collected that is in the Social Security system. We are told 
that it is 10 percent of the surplus we are running is money paid 
into dead accounts or fraudulent Social Security numbers. 

That says to me it is a lot more than 3 million. I think the num- 
ber is a few hundred, 150 billion or so over a decade or a decade 
and a half that has been paid into dead accounts. 

So we have the technology, we just don't have the will right now 
to enforce it at the employer level. I am just wondering if we did 
enforce it and send them home, enforcing the law right now, an 
employer would have a $10,000 fine per occurrence if you hire 
somebody now knowingly that has a fraudulent Social Security 
number, what would you then recommend? Those who are unem- 
ployed here now be forced to take those jobs that they currently 
have, or do we have a 5-year plan like the Soviets used to where 
you move employees, like they have in Cuba today, where you 
move the unemployed to those systems? If you are an unemployed 
school teacher in Maine, there is a job for you in Yuma picking let- 
tuce. What do you envision there? 

Mr. Camarota. The way the labor market works if there was a 
reduction in supply through labor enforcement through the law 
then employers would have two choices, they could either pay more 
and treat their workers better and offer more benefits if they 
couldn't attract workers at their current pay rate, or they can 
mechanize and invest in labor-saving devices and techniques. 

To give you an example, the sugar farm, sugar farming in Flor- 
ida was once done mostly by immigrant labor, but more recently 
they simply got rid of all of that labor and they mechanized it. 
There are machines, and they are used in other countries, like Aus- 
tralia and Europe, to pick a lot of fruits and vegetables. But we 
don't have them here because the Government gives 
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Mr. Flake. If you look at the statistics from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics over a 10-year period from 2002 to 2012, they see per- 
centage increases, for example, registered nurses, 27 percent in- 
crease; post-secondary teachers, 38 percent; retails salespersons, 
15; nurses aides, orderlies and attendants, 25 percent increase. We 
simply don't have the demographics to support over the next 10 
years that kind of job growth. 

It is — I mean, you can argue if the demographics are this, but 
we simply don't. But you are arguing for fewer legal low-skilled 
workers to come in. You make that argument in your testimony. 

How do you reconcile it? We just have to mechanize and change 
or what? 

Mr. Camarota. Pay unskilled workers better. I think one of the 
most serious problems we face in this country is all the unskilled 
workers who make so little. I would like to see enhanced increase 
in the minimum wage. I would like to see fair labor laws enforced 
more vigorously. But it seems to me you can't constantly add to the 
supply of labor at the bottom of the labor market and then bemoan 
the fact that people are discouraged workers, that work doesn't 
pay. That policy, current immigration policy is directly contrary to 
the idea that we want the poor in the United States and the work- 
ing poor to do better. 

Mr. Flake. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair now recognizes the gentlelady from 
Texas for 5 minutes, Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camarota, I think that we can — I see it in my visioning that 
we have an opportunity for common ground and collaboration, be- 
cause, frankly, it would be remiss of me, it would be certainly dis- 
honest not to suggest that I am an enthusiastic supporter of in- 
creasing the minimum wage. In fact, I would like to welcome you 
in a meeting with the leadership of this House to sit down and talk 
about putting the minimum wage legislation on the Floor of the 
House almost immediately. It is valuable. 

I think this hearing is important. I thank the Chairman very 
much for this hearing, because I have listened to the questions of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisles. The good news is, Mr. 
Chairman, that the questioning is valid, and, if you will, issues are 
being raised on both sides of the aisles about who is actually the 
necessary scapegoat for a job recession and the need for recovery. 

I think this hearing may suggest, as I did in my opening re- 
marks, that this needs to be a topic to be discussed by a number 
of oversight Committees throughout this Congress, both the House 
and the Senate, because we have lagged behind in job creation. 
That is the crux of an immigration hearing today, that we have 
lagged behind in job creation. 

At the same time that prospectively, if there was a sort of engine 
into the economy, we need to look for a workforce or have a viable 
workforce here. With the demographics presently in the United 
States who happened to be maybe nonimmigrant and nonundocu- 
mented, we don't have the employee base if, for example, an eco- 
nomic engine was to immediately start up and look for people of 
varying types of skills. 
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I made the point that I was just recently at the offshore tech- 
nology conference, one of the largest energy conferences in the 
world, held in the energy capital of the world, we like to say, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

The bemoaning there, Mr. Camarota, was that we did not have 
that core group of educated, trained chemists and other scientists 
and geologists — an unfortunate statement to know that geology has 
been taken out of high schools — we are not preparing the workforce 
of the 21st century. 

If for example that industry was to grow and develop as I hope 
that it does fairly and balanced and with environmental protections 
and they look for a whole new level of workers, which could come 
from the trained workforce that we hope that we are producing out 
of America’s secondary schools and colleges, they would not be 
there. 

In fact, I would say to you, even though this is not the Education 
and Workforce Committee, shame on us because we are actually 
not preparing Americans for the jobs in the 21st century. 

Let me just say to Mr. Holzer, you were taking an enormous 
number of notes, but let me pose a question for you, because I 
think your information is particularly important. 

The Ranking Member of the Full Committee asked the question 
that we talk about, naturalizing immigrants, are we talking about 
those who have legal permanent residency status right at this 
point? Are we talking about undocumented? So we need to clarify 
what we are talking about. I would like you to make that point 
first, because certainly there are immigrants in this country who 
are first-generation who happen to be citizens because they have 
gone through the process. 

The other thing is, speak to this issue of job creation and the 
plight that America faces with a diminishing base of potential 
workers and the devastation that would occur to America poten- 
tially if we did not have an increasing wave of workers. You might 
want to use as a backdrop countries like Germany, who had the 
closed door policy to immigration. If you have any backdrop infor- 
mation on that. 

You didn’t mention it in your testimony, but I heard you say 
something about youth who took other opportunities, unfortunately 
which they didn’t. But you are an American. Try to comment on 
this question of discrimination and the fact that there are popu- 
lations in the United States that have been sort of thwarted of 
their opportunities, and they happen to be American, because of 
discrimination. 

So I would appreciate your making an assessment on those 
points and the points you think you may have left off the table. 

Mr. Holzer. Thank you. Let me try to address the issues you 
have raised. First of all, the issue is that there are very, very dif- 
ferent groups of immigrants, some legal, some illegal. The niches 
they fill in the economy are really very different. To lump them all 
together is an enormous mistake, by the numbers that Mr. Har- 
rington cited. 

Over one-fourth of the newly-arrived immigrants in the last 4 
years are college graduates and they are often filling jobs in science 
and engineering, in some parts of health care like nursing, where 
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right now employers really are having difficulty finding workers at 
the low end, both among legal and illegal immigrants. There are 
jobs not only in agriculture. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. We shouldn't be happy with that though. 

Mr. Holzer. I agree with that. That is an important problem. I 
acknowledge what you and I agree is that the solution to that prob- 
lem is not to cut off immigrants. It is changes in our immigration 
policies that open those doors and allow more Native born Ameri- 
cans to gain those skills so we would be less dependent on that im- 
migrant flow. 

Similarly, even at the bottom end of the economy, not just in ag- 
riculture but in some parts of health care, we have great difficulty 
finding people to be home health aides, nurse's aides, et cetera. 
Again, we depend on the immigrants there, sometimes illegal, fre- 
quently legal, to come in. So, again, to lump all those different cat- 
egories together I think is very problematic. 

The second issue you raised, I believe, was about education poli- 
cies and how do we open more of those opportunities to workers, 
and especially in the context of a retirement issue, of baby boomers 
retiring in very large numbers. There, again, I think there is a 
wide range of ways in which our labor market will adjust to the 
retirement of baby boomers. Some of the earlier panelists have al- 
luded to that. There will be increasing of wages in some sectors to 
draw more workers into those sectors, there will be increasing uses 
of technology, et cetera. 

But I think to close to door on immigrants in a time period when 
we are facing these potential labor shortages would be an enor- 
mous mistake. I don't think the labor market on its own, especially 
in areas like health care, where there are cost pressures containing 
and constraining the ability of providers to raise wages to the level 
that would draw in a lot of Native born workers. 

We will be quite dependent on foreign workers and certainly at 
the high end, not only in nursing but in science and engineering. 
Those will be very, very important sectors in which the flow of im- 
migrants, once the baby boomers retire, I think will be very critical 
to the overall health and economy. So I think shutting those 
doors 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You add the European model where immigra- 
tion has been slowed or limited or blocked. Do you have any under- 
standing of that? 

Mr. Holzer. I haven't looked closely at that model, but I think 
it is correct that part of the inability of some of those sectors in 
some of those countries to attract workers may be related to their 
restrictive immigration policy. 

Finally, I want to speak to this issue of the real problems faced 
by Native born minorities, low-income folks of all racial and ethnic 
groups who want and lack opportunities in this country. In fact, I 
spent my entire career doing research on those issues and worrying 
about those problems. 

I think, overwhelmingly, the economic literature suggests that if 
there is an adverse impact of immigration on those groups, that it 
is small potatoes compared to the wide range of barriers these 
groups face. Many changes in the economy in the last 20 years that 
have contributed to their disadvantage — everything involving all 
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kinds of new technologies, new trade patterns, the shrinkage of the 
institutions that traditionally have protected those workers like 
minimum wages and collective bargaining. 

I do think that many of these young folks do lack educational op- 
portunities. They lack opportunities to get quality preschool. They 
lack opportunities to get quality K-12 education. In many cases, 
they either don't develop the skills necessary for higher education 
or they lack the financing. We haven't allowed Pell Grants to grow 
at a rate at which the full number of people who could benefit from 
higher education would be allowed to afford it. 

As you indicated, discrimination does remain a problem. Study 
after study does document the continuing presence of discrimina- 
tion in housing markets in our neighborhoods as well as in labor 
markets. 

So when you look at that full range of issues, there are things 
that could be done on each of those to open up opportunities, to 
draw more of those workers into the workforce, to improve their 
skills and their ability to compete. To focus so intensely on immi- 
gration is simply to be barking up the wrong tree or a very limited 
tree in a forest of many other causes. 

Mr. Hostettler. I thank the gentleman. The gentlelady's time 
has expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. Just to clarify for the Subcommittee, that is 
the only tree we bark up in this Subcommittee is immigration. 
While those other issues are important, they happen to be the ju- 
risdiction of other Committees. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. Lun- 
gren, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I came to Congress in 1979 and volunteered to serve on the Im- 
migration Subcommittee because I was from southern California. I 
saw the impact of rampant illegal immigration but didn't have all 
the answers. I knew there were problems out there and attempted 
to try to bring some leadership to the Congress. 

I was the Republican floor manager for Simpson-Mazzoli, was 
one of the authors of the employer sanctions portion of that as well 
as the other half of that. 

I am as disappointed as anybody that employer sanctions haven't 
worked, haven't been enforced by Democrat or Republican Adminis- 
trations. My sense is there is a failure of the will of the American 
people to support it or there has been thus far, in part because 
there is a feeling among the American people that we can't get all 
our jobs filled with Americans. 

So I would just like to ask the panel this — Look, I came here in 
1979. We had illegal immigration at the time. We had a flow across 
our southern border. I investigated and discovered we had a flow 
across our southern border at least for a hundred years. It has 
been legal or illegal, depending on whether we had a program for 
it or not. 

In the number of years since I first came here, I have seen the 
impact of immigrants, both legal and illegal. But a large number 
of illegal immigrants are now in areas they weren't before, the con- 
struction industry, and areas of the country they weren't in before. 
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When I was here before I said this is the impact in southern 
California, in the Southwest, you may see it later in the country. 
A lot of people didn't want to be concerned about it, because they 
never thought it would happen anywhere else. I defy anybody to go 
to any place on a construction site in most major metropolitan 
areas and not realize what language is being spoken, to go to land- 
scaping crews, to go to hotels, to go to restaurants, et cetera. 

I mean the fact of the matter is, in my judgment, we rely a great 
deal on this immigrant labor. 

My point is — my question to the panel is this, number one, do 
you think it is reasonable that we could cut off the major flow of 
illegal immigration in this country, that being our southern border, 
without any adverse economic consequences to this country? 

Number two, do you really believe that all the jobs that are cur- 
rently taken by those who are here illegally would readily be taken 
by American citizens? 

Thirdly, if you do believe that they would readily be taken by 
American citizens, at what economic enticement would that come? 

Dr. Camarota. 

Mr. Camarota. Yes, I most certainly believe we could enforce the 
law at a reasonable cost over time. I think that the economy would 
benefit, low-wage workers would benefit, the rule of law would ben- 
efit. American taxpayers would benefit. One of the things 
about 

Mr. Lungren. Could I ask you a question? 

Mr. Camarota. Sure. 

Mr. Lungren. Where would you get the people to work in agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Camarota. I think that you would get — what would happen 
is that you would see significant gains in productivity. They would 
move to like dry-it-on-the-vine agriculture like they use in Aus- 
tralia. They would buy the machines to pick the lettuce. 

Mr. Lungren. So mechanization rather than workers? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, I think that you attract workers to that by 
paying more, employing them year around, giving them benefits, 
treating them decently. So with those two things, gains in produc- 
tivity as well as improvement in wages and benefits and working 
conditions, and the beauty of it is we have no fear that it will spike 
inflation because unskilled labor is such a tiny fraction of total eco- 
nomic output in the United States that even if wages for people at 
the bottom went up a lot it wouldn't mean anything even in the 
area of agriculture. The price of a head of lettuce, only about 15 
percent of it is based on the price of the guy who actually picks it. 

Mr. Lungren. Where would we find the folks who would be out 
working in the fields? Where would they come from? 

Mr. Camarota. As I indicated, you could attract Americans and 
legal immigrants in the United States by paying them better and 
treating them better. 

Mr. Lungren. But realistically, tell me where they are going to 
come from. In the 1930's and 1940's we had breaks at schools so 
school kids would go out and work in the fields. The college kids 
would do that. The folks from the city would go out and do that. 
We had a lot more people working there. 
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I am trying to figure this out realistically because I am frus- 
trated by this. I hear academics coming up here and telling me it 
will not have any impact if we cut it off. I see a Congress that re- 
fuses to come up with a guest worker program. I see a refusal of 
the Government to enforce employer sanctions. 

Frankly, at the end of this period of time things are worse than 
they were before. I hear people saying all we have to do is raise 
wages and we will have people flooding to the fields to work there. 
I would like to see that, but I really have skepticism about that 
happening. Where are they going to come from? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, there are hundreds of thousands — whether 
you might not realize it — of Native born Americans who work in 
agriculture. There are also legal immigrants who work there, 
though it is true that a very large share of people who work there 
are illegal aliens. 

Nonetheless, there are huge productivity gains. Let me just give 
you an example. When they ended the Bracero program, which was 
our old guest worker program, the tomato farmers actually testified 
before Congress, if you end this program we are out of business, 
there is no way. 

What happened when they ended that program? They mecha- 
nized and productivity increased manyfold. Their profits went up. 
Even during the Depression there were farmers saying we can't 
find anybody to do this labor. 

What they have difficulty finding is people who will do very hard 
jobs when they don't want to pay anything. Consider coal mining 
is a perfect example. The job pays well, has benefits, and it is all 
done by natives but it is a miserable job and also increased our 
productivity. 

Mr. Lungren. But very — much less in numbers of people work- 
ing in the coal mines than we had before because of mechaniza- 
tion? 

Mr. Camarota. That is exactly right. Good analogy, I like it. 

Mr. Lungren. So we will not have jobs taken by Americans; 
what you will do is eliminate those jobs? 

Mr. Camarota. There will be fewer jobs. 

Mr. Lungren. Right. 

Mr. Camarota. Pay better, have more benefits and the rest 
would be taken care of by productivity. I like your analogy. That 
is exactly what happened to coal mining. 

Mr. Lungren. That is one reason why people wonder why their 
tomatoes don't taste as good as they used to. It's because we devel- 
oped tomatoes that have a tougher skin on them that could be 
mechanized — picked by mechanization instead of by individuals. 

My point is, though, if we are talking about jobs, what you are 
really saying to me is that we are going to eliminate a good num- 
ber of those jobs so we won't have the need for this immigrant 
labor, but they are not going to be replaced in like number by 
American jobs. 

Mr. Camarota. But there will be fewer people competing for 
those jobs because immigration would be reduced. So the jobs that 
would remain would pay better, be here year round, have benefits, 
and be the civilized kind of work that would attract Native born 
Americans or legal immigrants as well. 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lungren. I wish I had time to yield. 

Mr. Hostettler. The gentleman's time has expired. But if the 
witnesses are willing, I would like to turn to a second round of 
questioning, if there are no conflicts with schedules on the part of 
the witnesses. We appreciate that. 

We will now turn to a second round of questions. I will start with 
5 minutes. 

Dr. Holzer, your response to an earlier round of questions was 
very enlightening to me and it actually answered a question that 
I had even before I had to ask it. But I am a registered professional 
engineer in the State of Indiana. My wife is a registered nurse in 
the State of Indiana. 

You have mentioned that as a result of cost containment that, 
well, I will have to get the record to see exactly what you said, but 
I think, in essence, that as a result of cost containment measures, 
it may be in fact that future — especially in the health care indus- 
try — that it may be in fact immigrants that take a preponderance 
of those jobs in the future. 

In fact, we understand now that we are going to be considering 
a provision in the supplemental bill that will add 50,000 new legal 
permanent residents, potential permanent residents for the nursing 
field, new visas that will be handed out. The reason being — while 
economics was not my strong suit — my understanding of economics 
to a great extent has to do with cost containment overall, in that 
an individual or an entity will pay only so much for a given good 
or service. 

So the point that you made, and it was made earlier with regard 
to the fact that the current trends in immigration with regard to 
the type of jobs that they take, and therefore, the magnitude of the 
wages that they earn and the amount of money that they pay in 
to Social Security, you mentioned in your testimony that in order 
to — you didn't say this, but I am extrapolating — in order to offset 
that, that in fact there is going to have to be an influx of much 
larger immigration numbers in the higher wage level categories. 
You mentioned, actually, science and engineering and health care 
once again. 

So given that the trend of your testimony is that we will have 
to allow for immigration purposes — and not necessarily illegal im- 
migration purposes, as is the case with the bill that is going to be 
considered in the House tomorrow — but we are going to have to sig- 
nificantly increase the number of immigrants, visas available for 
immigrants, to take jobs such as in science and technology and 
health care that Americans won't do because of cost containment 
measures. 

I assume that what you are saying with cost containment meas- 
ures is that we will not be able to pay health care workers and sci- 
entists and engineers wages sufficient for native Americans to go 
into those fields. 

Given the fact that there is discussion of a guest worker program 
that some of the Administration has said, we are going to match 
every willing employer with every willing employee, meaning in the 
world. Every willing employee in the world. That if we are talking 
about moving from melon pickers and apple pickers and roofers 
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and the like to registered nurses, scientists, engineers and every- 
thing else, theoretically speaking, of a guest worker program and 
the trend of your testimony, aren't we saying that Americans will 
compete for wages, cost containments, however you want to put it, 
for wages with the rest of the world? That is my first question. 

Will we not be competing with — will our children and others be 
competing with every other engineer, engineering graduate, sci- 
entist, nursing graduate in the world, and, secondly, is the fact 
that a significant portion of the rest of the world has a lower stand- 
ard of living than us, making it likely — and your testimony alludes 
to it somewhat — isn't it likely that those other people are going to 
be willing to take much less in wages and salaries to meet the re- 
quirements of the employer in the United States? 

Mr. Holzer. Mr. Chairman, there are several different strands 
to your question. I will try to disentangle them. 

Mr. Hostettler. There are actually two questions. First of all, 
isn't the United States worker in the future, with the guest worker 
program that says — and then this is theoretical — every willing em- 
ployer with every willing employee, is that not going to be the case 
with American workers, native workers competing with every other 
worker in the world? That is the first question. Not just my strand. 
Is there going to be someone else to compete with? 

Secondly, given the fact that 90 to 95 percent of the rest of the 
world has a lower standard of living than the United States, isn't 
that going to depress wages for those scientists, engineers, nurses, 
thoracic surgeons, cardiologists, whoever, in the health care indus- 
try in the future? 

Mr. Holzer. I think there are different issues that play out dif- 
ferently in different sectors. The amount of competition, coming 
from either guest workers or from foreign workers varies a lot from 
field to field. 

In health care, the demand for work to be done here in the 
United States is so strong that I think, again, it varies. In some 
parts of health care, such as nursing, the issue really is skills and 
whether or not domestically born students are going into those 
fields and developing those skills. The other areas — the bottom end 
of health care doesn't require a lot of skills, but their wages and 
benefits are what attract workers and keep them in that area. 

I don't believe that — . The rise in wages that would be necessary 
to balance that market, I think, would be quite large. I think guest 
workers, immigrant workers will help to meet that demand, which 
will be very strong. If you look at projections when baby boomers 
retire, the increase in demand for health care would be very dra- 
matic. It would take large increases either in the supply of workers 
or in their wages to meet those demands. So I am not worried in 
that sector about Americans being crowded out or their wages 
being competed down because I think the demands are so strong. 

Mr. Hostettler. Excuse me. Dr. Holzer, I don't mean to inter- 
rupt. But you said in a previous question that cost containment 
measures are going to turn to the need for immigrant workers over 
Native born workers. I mean, that is in essence what you said, and 
now you are saying that won't be the case? 

Mr. Holzer. I think the demand will be so strong in that sector 
that — yes, I think cost containment is important because I think — 
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when economists talk about the market equilibrating and wages 
rising to close these shortages, the increases in cost that would be 
necessary to meet that entire demand will be very large when you 
look to the future when the baby boomers are retiring. So I think 
it will not be possible to do that strictly through domestic workers 
because the cost increases, the wage increases necessary would be 
enormous. So there I think there will be a need for immigration 
and other sources of labor to help out, meet those needs. 

In other areas, you talked about Americans competing with 
workers around the world who earn lower wages, and that competi- 
tion can occur in a lot of ways. It can occur through exports or im- 
ports of goods and services. It can occur through outsourcing. And 
I think, in some sectors, for instance, wherever it is possible to 
digitize the work that is done, potentially that work can be done 
overseas, and those workers in those sectors will face this competi- 
tion. The estimates I have seen so far suggest that could be 10 to 
15 percent of jobs in the United States, potentially, on the high end 
could face competition from engineers and computer programmers 
and others in India and China and other parts of the world. But 
in many, many other sectors there is a strong home bias. The work 
has to be done here; construction, health care, education, most of 
our domestic retail trade and entertainment services are all done 
here. So the amount of competition that will come from foreign 
workers who remain abroad in those sectors will be much less. So 
there is this potential competition, but I think it does vary greatly 
from one field to the next. And this fear that it will depress Amer- 
ican wages overall I think is not probably well founded. 

Mr. Hostettler. Excuse me, just one more thing. They will be 
done here, but they won’t necessarily need to be done by a Native 
born worker. 

Mr. Holzer. If the work remains here, that is right. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentlelady from Texas, Ms. Jack- 
son Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Camarota, could you clarify, did you include naturalized citi- 
zens in your study? 

Mr. Camarota. Unless I otherwise — and there are places where 
I talk about illegals separately — I include all of the foreign born, 
and that includes legal permanent residents, illegal aliens, guest 
workers and naturalized U.S. Citizens. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Out of the discussion that we have been hav- 
ing here today, would you care to alter that potential analysis? Let 
me try to understand. 

You don’t take away from the very underpinnings of the founding 
of this country, which — besides unwilling slave labor that spent 
400 years unpaid and building this Nation from its agricultural to 
its industrial to a certain extent — mostly it is agricultural, but cer- 
tainly it is hard labor building buildings, et cetera. We just recently 
discovered that this Capitol, U.S. Capitol where we debate, was 
built on slave labor. But looking at the immigration of the late 
1800’s into the early 1900’s, you are not suggesting that that was 
not a good phenomenon for America where these immigrants came 
in and helped build the population and ceded themselves into the 
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American fabric of society; is that what you are suggesting out of 
this study? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, my study is trying to look at what is the 
impact on employment patterns for natives from immigration. So 
the reason one does that is hopefully to provide some elucidation 
about — an insight into what a policy might be based on what has 
happened so far. So that is all this study does. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You are taking a historical perspective of look- 
ing at the immigrants, the Irish, the Italians and others who came, 
late 1800's into the 1900's; do you take that as a backdrop? Be- 
cause, in essence they came — not undocumented, but they were not 
citizens as they came. They eventually became citizens, but they 
went into the workforce. Was that a negative impact? 

Mr. Camarota. This study isn't focused on that. But my reading 
of the historical record is that that immigration, including when 
my family came to America, absolutely did adversely affect Amer- 
ican workers at that time. Specifically what happens, if you look 
at the history, is that it is only with the cessation of the European 
immigration from World War I, 1914, and then also the restrictive 
legislations of the 1920's, that then you get the great migration of 
African-Americans out of the south and they begin to take indus- 
trial jobs, and that has enormous implications for the social mobil- 
ity of that group. 

So I would say that that immigration — including when my family 
came — came at the expense of unskilled workers in the United 
States, especially African-Americans, absolutely. That was an inev- 
itable consequence of dramatically altering the supply of labor 
then, and I think we are seeing some very similar patterns today. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I might concede that there were jobs 
being created in the north, but I would say that that migration was 
complimented — or that may be too nice a word — was motivated by 
the increase of Jim Crowism and Klanism in the south to move 
people — out of survival, to leave the south to be able to survive. 

But I do want to ask you to clear up one other point as well. You 
called — in the course of the English language sometimes — you cited 
work as being uncivilized, and I just wanted to make sure that you 
got a chance to — you said they would be able to go into civilized 
kinds of work. Are you trying to suggest that the agricultural in- 
dustry creates uncivilized kinds of work? And would you comment 
on the fact that the agricultural industry's utilization of certain 
types of population also generates into the food costs that we expe- 
rience here in the United States, which most Americans have be- 
come accustomed to? 

Mr. Camarota. What I meant to say, so that you will under- 
stand, is that jobs in agriculture often are constructed in such a 
way that the worker has to work very long hours in very difficult 
conditions. You know, the living conditions are poor; there is one 
toilet for 30 people. It is not supposed to be that way, but that hap- 
pens, partly because you have added so many workers to the sup- 
ply of labor that it makes it easier for employers to get away with 
that. 

Now, in terms of price, this actually has been studied quite a bit, 
and the fact is that the price of labor in agriculture has very little 
to do with the price of produce 
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Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. Thank you for clearing 
that up. 

Let me go to Mr. Holzer. 

Mr. Holzer, does that equate, and particularly on the issue of the 
agricultural question of poor job conditions, which in this Com- 
mittee we have tried to work on in a bipartisan manner — I offered 
legislation that deals with institutionalizing housing and health 
benefits. Certainly, that is a challenge, but how do you respond to 
Mr. Camarota, that in fact it is uncivilized or it is not good working 
conditions, so that is why we throw that population over there, and 
if you gave housing or health care, you would see throngs of Ameri- 
cans running over into the fields to provide assistance to the agri- 
culture industry? 

Mr. Holzer. I think that is unlikely, that the supply of labor 

Ms. Jackson Lee. You are not critiquing him by suggesting that 
we shouldn't make better work conditions in the farm area. 

Mr. Holzer. I completely support legislation to improve working 
conditions, simply out of issues of fairness for those who work in 
that area. 

Part of the reason that wages have declined for less educated 
Americans has to do with the fact that we have weakened the insti- 
tutions that traditionally protect those workers, everything from 
minimum wage laws to collective bargaining and other institutions 
as well, and I believe those institutions should be strengthened. 
Nevertheless, having said that, I don't think that the supply of do- 
mestically born labor to that industry would be very responsive. It 
would take very, very large wage increases over a long period of 
time to start changing those patterns; I simply don't see that hap- 
pening any time in the short term. If you were to cut off the supply 
of immigrant labor to that industry, there would be impact on costs 
certainly in the short run and on the ability of those firms to com- 
pete; it would not be very positive. And I don't think it would be 
a very attainable solution. 

So, yes, I think, out of fairness, those conditions should be raised, 
but that should be done separately from cutting off the supply of 
available labor; I don't think Americans will want to take them. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Just for a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you know of any data where the agricultural industry has 
reached out to American workers? I mean, you are saying you don't 
think they would come. Do you think it is because we have not 
tried to recruit them, or do you have any kind of data or recent 
studies that you have looked at that says that they are just not 
moving in that direction, they just don't get the youngsters — 
whether they live in rural or suburbia America — to say, I think I 
want to go out to California and work in the farm industry? 

Mr. Holzer. I personally haven't seen any formal study of the 
supply of labor to that sector. It just runs counter to my sense of 
these broad trends in labor markets where workers, and especially 
young people, look for future opportunities, and they look toward 
the sectors that are more dynamic, most parts of the service sector, 
the higher end of manufacturing, construction, et cetera. And I 
think the image of agriculture in the eyes of the vast majority of 
Americans is of a sector that was important in the past, not in the 
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future. And I don't think very many young people today are looking 
there for their future employment opportunities. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chairman now recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. King, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a pile full of notes here from the conversation that has 
been very interesting. And many of them I would like to comment 
on, but first, I would like to direct a quick question to Mr. 
Camarota, and that would be, have you taken a position on if there 
is such a thing as too much immigration, and if so, how much? 

Mr. Camarota. Obviously, there are a lot of things to consider. 
But from the context of this discussion, I think that we should look 
very hard at what its impact is on the poorest Americans. And 
right now, I think, what the available evidence suggests, common 
sense and economic data suggests that it is adversely impacting 
low-income Americans. And therefore, if for no other reason, we 
might argue questions of assimilation, do you want to be a nation 
of 600 million people? All of these questions matter. But it appears 
to me from the context of this that the impact on the poor is crit- 
ical, and the available evidence suggests that, right now, it is too 
much. 

Mr. King. And so would you settle on a number? Because we are 
going to have to set some policy in this Congress, policy that pro- 
duces actually a number, which predicts a number. 

Mr. Camarota. I kind of come down in terms of — enforcement in 
terms of illegal immigration and on legal immigration in terms of 
green cards, more or less where the Jordan Commission came 
down, eliminate the more extraneous categories. The late Barbara 

Jordan, who chaired the commission in the 1990's 

Mr. King. About 450,000? 

Mr. Camarota. Yes, something like that. 

Mr. King. You have taken a position, and I think it is important 
that all of us who have discussed this issue take a position on 
whether there is such a thing as too much immigration, and if so, 
how much. 

But as I listened to this conversation across here, a number of 
times, I have heard Members make the statement, and also wit- 
nesses continually before this Subcommittee, that there are jobs 
that Americans won't do, jobs that Americans won't take. And of 
course, there was disagreement on this subject matter. 

But I would like to illustrate it this way, and that is, I may not 
be able to hire Bill Gates to mow my lawn every week; I would not 
have enough money to do that. And I don't have enough money to 
hire Bill Clinton to mow my lawn every week, but someone does. 
He would mow it every week if you put enough money out there 
on the table for him. He would cut your grass, and it would be good 
press for him, and you would have a nice-looking lawn. And so I 
think, within that context, you can understand that Americans will 
do this work; it is a matter of whether the wages and benefits are 
there. Because people all around this world are rational individ- 
uals, and they know — employers know and employees know — that 
labor is a commodity, like corn and beans and oil and gold, and it 
is in the marketplace. And the value of that is established by sup- 
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ply and demand. And one of those examples would be, I read a 
study some years ago about Milwaukee, where, as it was ref- 
erenced, the immigration — I think you referenced it, Mr. 
Camarota — ^African-Americans moving up from the South to the 
North. And there was an area of Milwaukee that was 6 blocks by 
6 blocks, 36 square blocks, without a single adult male that was 
employed. This was about 7 or 8 years ago that I read the study. 
But they had migrated up from the South to take the good brewery 
jobs in Milwaukee. And as the breweries got automated, then those 
jobs disappeared. Those families stayed there. Now, it was a ration- 
al decision because the benefits to stay there weren't as great as 
the benefits to migrate and learn a new skill; that is rational peo- 
ple living in a place. 

But another thing is, labor is portable, and it was portable as 
demonstrated by that example, in the 1930's, when they moved for- 
ward. And where the jobs are and where the wages are and where 
the benefits are, the people will follow. They will make rational de- 
cisions. 

I would submit this, is that we have a huge jobs magnet in the 
United States, and it is rational for employers to seek to hire 
illegals for all the reasons that we know, low wages, no benefits, 
no litigation risks, no unemployment claims. And if you can hire 
them cheaper, then why wouldn't you do that if there isn't going 
to be employer sanctions, which at one time, it did work in this 
country, and today there is no will on the part of the Administra- 
tion to enforce them. 

So I have looked at that from this perspective. And I am going 
to direct my question to Mr. Reindl because he is really the subject 
of this, the person I am trying to help; and that is, I would like 
to shut down the current on this electromagnet, the jobs magnet 
that we have, not dramatically, not at once, not export 12 million 
people overnight, but change the economic decision in a rational 
way so we can incrementally address this situation that we have. 

So I have drafted a piece of legislation, and I have it here with 
me today, and it is called the Real IDEA Bill, the Illegal Deduction 
Elimination Act. And what it does is it removes the Federal 
deductibilty for wages and benefits that are paid to illegals. We 
have the Instant Check program, as was addressed by Mr. Flake 
a little earlier. That means that an employer would be — there is 
not an excuse any longer for an employer to, knowingly at least, 
hire an illegal, at least as far as their information in front of them 
is concerned. So we give them a safe harbor, if they use the Instant 
Check program, but then a 6-year statute of limitation, so the IRS 
can come in, do the audit, and if they paid say $10 million out to 
illegals, those that are on the books, then the IRS can levy penalty, 
interest and then the back tax liability that would come to, on that 
$10 million, roughly $5 million to $6 million dollars out of the $10 
million. 

Mr. Reindl, would you speak to whether that would help your 
business? 

Mr. Reindl. I think it would, as long as there is enforcement. If 
you pass another piece of legislation through and the law-abiding 
businesses are going to be forced to do another extra burden on 
them, you are not going to stop the guys hiring illegal aliens be- 
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cause they don't want to do any paperwork. So I think there should 
be a piece of legislation that goes after these guys that are just 
breaking every law. If they are going to hire an illegal alien, they 
are not going to do any paperwork. So really, that is my point. 

And you know, they are saying Americans don't want to do the 
jobs. I mean, pay me $50 an hour and I will go and pick apples 
all day long, I don't have a problem with that. 

One of the reasons why I have been able to stay in business was 
because we are one of the most high-tech shops on Long Island. We 
have implemented machines. As Mr. Camarota was saying before, 
that is important. That is the only way I survived in the last 10, 
15 years. That is really the key. Yet you have to increase tech- 
nology. It is supply and demand. If there's a limited number of peo- 
ple, you have to pay them more. When I am real busy, when the 
shop is real busy, I will hire someone for a while. I will pay them 
anything they want just to get the work out. That is the way it is. 

So I think that the main problem is the enforcement of the law, 
and there is just none. 

Mr. King. Thank you, Mr. Reindl. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Hostettler. The Chair will now recognize the gentlelady 
from California, Ms. Waters, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, there has been very little discussion about job train- 
ing in America, which I think is extremely important to helping na- 
tives be prepared for jobs and to get jobs. I am particularly focused 
on two things. I would like to ask if any of you have ever heard 
about a project where inmates were doing reservations for an air- 
line a few years ago, have any of you ever heard about that, where 
inmates were doing — I think it was airline reservations? Have any 
of you heard about any of the jobs that were being done by inmates 
with new technology? 

Mr. Camarota. Customer service jobs, yes, I have heard of that, 
sure. 

Ms. Waters. Do you know that the same inmates who perform 
some of these jobs while they are incarcerated cannot get those jobs 
when they get out of prison? Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Harrington. Excuse me, ma'am. If you would like, I re- 
cently spent some time out at the Youth Opportunity Movement 
program out in Los Angeles, and one of the major problems they 
have for particularly young men coming out of the camps, who go 
through some training programs, is access to employment after 
completing the training is very limited because they have felony 
records, and employers are very unlikely to hire them in many in- 
dustries, including construction and manufacturing. 

Ms. Waters. Well, that is part of it. And I suppose what I am 
trying to bring to everybody's attention is — and I wish I had an 
exact description of the reservations project that was being handled 
by inmates — to point out that if they can do the job while they are 
incarcerated, they can certainly do it when they get out. And I 
think we have to find a way by which to open up job opportunities 
for people who serve their time. I think there are ways to do that. 
And I think that when we look at whether or not Americans are 
available for certain jobs, this is one area that must be looked at. 
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The other is job training. Nursing, I think it is absolutely uncon- 
scionable that we think that the only way that we can get nurses 
is to import them from other places. First of all, we have not given 
enough support to the training and development of RNs or LPNs 
in this society. We have RN programs in community colleges with 
little support for people who are trying to be trained. Many of these 
jobs could be accessed by single-parent families, but they need child 
care support. They need transportation support. There are some 
programs, such as one in San Antonio, that is giving a lot of sup- 
port to train RNs, and they have been successful at it. 

I am very much interested in job training for Americans, for na- 
tives, for all these young people that you are talking about. I don’t 
mind competition, and I don’t mind the young people competing 
with legal immigrants, but I do mind those industries, such as 
Wal-Mart and some of the others, who hire undocumented — to hire 
them where they are denying opportunities for natives to have 
those jobs. And I think we have to just own up to this stuff. I 
mean, basically, without even any empirical data, we basically un- 
derstand and know what is going on, and I think there are honor- 
able ways by which to address all of these problems. And so I 
would like to see some information about job training for natives 
factored into this discussion. 

Have you given any thought to this, Mr. — I can’t see your name 
from here. 

Mr. Holzer. Yes, I have. And I would agree with you that it is 

not an either/or proposition 

Ms. Waters. That is right. 

Mr. Holzer. And in fact, certainly during the late 1990’s when 
I was at the Labor Department, we were using the moneys gen- 
erated by H-l(b) visas. We were taking that money directly and 
using it to finance education and training opportunities for Native 
born workers in many of the same areas in which shortages occur 
which to me seemed a much more sensible way to address this 
issue than to simply cut off immigration and pretend — we are talk- 
ing about leveling the playing field and allowing American workers 
both the skills and the incentives to compete with those foreign 
workers. And I think we can do vastly more of that. 

There are many job training programs that are cost-effective, 
that have positive impacts, the Job Corps, the Career Academies. 
We know the Pell grants are a successful way of opening the doors 
to higher education to many of the same fields you mentioned, like 
nursing, LPNs, RNs, et cetera. Funding for Pell grants has not 
kept up anywhere near the potential demand for those among peo- 
ple who could use them. So I support your notion, and certainly, 
we should be investing a lot more than we are investing 

Ms. Waters. What do you think about tax credits for some of the 
industries that are job intensive, tax credits that really work for 
them? Because I really do believe that, to the degree that you are 
able to train, particularly unskilled workers, in the workplace, in 
the situation where they would be working, that you are able to get 
more people who are trained for real jobs. What would you think 
about tax credits for job training in order to get more people into 
the work force who are competing or would like to compete for jobs 
that are being given to undocumenteds? 
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Mr. Holzer. I support tax credits for training of entry-level 
workers. We want to be careful not to create enormous and expen- 
sive windfalls. We don't want to be subsidizing the training that is 
already occurring, but we can certainly identify entry-level workers 
who get very little of the total training that is right now done in 
the private sector, and I think there are many creative ways in 
which we could give tax credits as we do for R&D spending. We 
could have tax credits to subsidize new training in those sectors 
that would likely be of limited expense and cost-effective as well. 

Mr. Hostettler. The gentlelady's time has expired. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I would ask that the gentlelady have an addi- 
tional 30 seconds because I would ask her to yield to me for just 
a few minutes, and then I am going to yield back. 

Ms. Waters. Yes, unanimous consent for 30 seconds, and I yield 
to the gentlelady from Texas. 

Mr. Hostettler. No objection. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank the Chairman. I thank the gentlelady 
from California. I wanted to just build on her comment. 

I think you need to write immigration legislation, which we have 
just written, that utilizes dollars for job training and make it work, 
and speak to the gentlelady's point about creating opportunities for 
jobs, whether it is Wal-Mart or elsewhere, which we failed to do. 
I know the Chairman says this is an Immigration Committee, and 
it is, but part of the issue is, what do we do about Americans not 
having jobs, and how do immigrants affect the economy? 

Mr. Chairman, I think this has been an excellent hearing be- 
cause we have heard perspectives on both sides of the aisle that 
happen to agree with each other, that immigration may not be the 
sole issue of why we have a receding economy and not a growing 
economy. It may be trade. It may be minimum wage. It may be 
work conditions, but particularly, we need to find ways to provide 
access to legalization, Mr. Chairman, and as well, we need to find 
ways to employ Americans, to help Mr. Reindl, to enforce employer 
sanctions, but to not stigmatize the new force of the workforce of 
the 21st century. It can work, I think, harmoniously with working 
Americans, including those in the minority population and the 
youth population. 

Ms. Waters. Will the gentlelady yield back so that I can get the 
question in to the gentleman from California? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I will yield to the gentlelady. I thank the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hostettler. Yes, the time has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from California for 5 
minutes for questions. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reindl, your statement is an eloquent statement of frustra- 
tion. Are you aware of specific direct competitors you have that 
knowingly hire illegal aliens and thereby have a competitive ad- 
vantage over you? 

Mr. Reindl. Well, I would say — when I put a help wanted ad in 
the paper, I would say 90 percent of the people applying are immi- 
grants. Half of them turn out to be illegal aliens. In my interview 
process, though, I ask, well, what other factories have you worked 
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in, and a lot of them have worked in factories around my location. 
And they admit to being illegal aliens. So they are working in other 
factories. 

Mr. Lungren. You obviously have conversations with some of 
your competitors, don't you? I mean, not collusive conversations, 
but conversations about what is going on? 

Mr. Reindl. Once in a while, if I run into them, not too often. 

Mr. Lungren. Do you ever talk about difficulty in hiring employ- 
ees? 

Mr. Reindl. It is a problem. 

Mr. Lungren. No, no. Do you ever talk to them about it? 

Mr. Reindl. Yes. 

Mr. Lungren. What do they say? Why do they hire who they 
hire? 

Mr. Reindl. Well, no one has admitted to hiring — they always 
say it is hard to find people to work. 

Mr. Lungren. Right. 

Mr. Reindl. And I believe that the problem is our product price 
has been depressed so much that we can't pay the salaries, and 
that is the problem. 

Mr. Lungren. You are talking about the employment base that 
you see now when you interview people. A large number — 90 per- 
cent — you say appear to be foreign born. A huge percentage of that 
is illegal. Is that different than what you saw 5 years ago, 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. Reindl. Yes, 10, 15 years ago, I would say 50 percent were 
immigrants, and the rest were Native born Americans. 

Mr. Lungren. So it is an accelerated situation, as you see it? 

Mr. Reindl. Yes, and by the way, my wage increase has not in- 
creased that much in those 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Lungren. Dr. Camarota, you have talked about the impact 
of immigration and illegal immigration here. Would you support an 
effort to enforce the law that would include expelling people from 
this country who are here illegally in large numbers? 

Mr. Camarota. As I indicated, the way I think we should think 
about this is attrition through enforcement. If we began making 
sure that it was much more difficult for illegal aliens to get jobs, 
get drivers licenses, open bank accounts, access public benefits, if 
it is more difficult to cross the border, if it is more difficult for peo- 
ple to overstay a temporary visa, I think what we would naturally 
see is a significant increase in outmigration of illegal aliens. As I 
indicated, about a half a million people leave the illegal alien popu- 
lation each year, 400,000 to 500,000. They either go home on their 
own, get deported or get green cards. We could significantly in- 
crease that number with enforcement, and if we reduce the number 
coming in, then the problem takes care of itself over time. But we 
would obviously need to deport more people than we are doing now. 

Mr. Lungren. What numbers are you talking about? What num- 
bers would you be talking about, that you could foresee that we 
would be deporting? 

Mr. Camarota. I think the key thing would be that, when we 
come across someone who is illegal in the normal course of law en- 
forcement and other activities, then when that person comes to the 
attention of authorities, then that person is made to leave, and that 
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would convey the sense that the immigration law — I would imagine 
that — I would certainly, maybe double or 50 percent more than we 
are deporting now, but our main focus would be on denying all the 
benefits and accessing all the things that illegals can easily do now. 

Mr. Lungren. Would it make any difference whether someone 
has been here 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, 10 years? 

Mr. Camarota. In terms of — you can look at that two ways. The 
person who just got here hasn't been breaking the law that long, 
whereas the person who has been here 10 years is quite the accom- 
plished law breaker; he has been here longer, so you might want 
to think about whether you want to reward him. 

I guess my position on this is simply, you want to begin by en- 
forcing the law. If, at some point after you get a handle on the situ- 
ation, you want to legalize the illegal aliens, I can think about that, 
some percentage who are still here, but it seems to me you have 
got to start with the unequivocal enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Lungren. Dr. Harrington, what would you say about an ef- 
fort by the Federal Government to actually enforce the law, not 
only with employer sanctions, but also expelling large numbers of 
people who are here illegally? 

Mr. Harrington. I think employer sanctions are a very impor- 
tant component of law enforcement, not unlike what Congress- 
woman Waters suggested, that we are allowing a deterioration in 
American labor market institutions, I think it is quite undesirable. 
And by enforcing a variety of Federal, State and local employer/em- 
ployee relationship laws, including the Social Security Act, Fair 
Labor Standards Act, occupational safety and health laws, I think 
that would diminish some of the incentives for some of the foreign 
immigration undocumented workers entering the United States 
and working under the circumstances which they have, I think that 
alone could go a long way toward adjusting 

Mr. Lungren. What do we do with those that are here? 

Mr. Harrington. Well, sir, I think, number one, the first thing 
you do is enforce the laws on the books. That is, if someone is 
working illegally in a manufacturing plant, that the law be en- 
forced against that employer. 

Mr. Lungren. But what do you do with respect to the employ- 
ees? See, it is very easy for us to talk about what we are going to 
do generally, but when you get down to saying we are going to 
expel these individual people who have been here, who live down 
the street from you, go to church with you, you may see, I think, 
that you might get a little different reaction. 

Mr. Harrington. There is absolutely a fairness issue. 

Mr. Lungren. I am frustrated because I hear a lot of people talk- 
ing about what they want to do, but I want to know what we are 
going to do. So my question to you is, would you support — would 
you foresee us expelling large numbers of illegal aliens who have 
been working in this country and been here for some period of 
time? That is the only question. 

Mr. Harrington. I guess part of my answer to that is that, as 
we enforce the wage and hour laws in the country, that the ability 
of the individuals — because, remember, a lot of the illegal immigra- 
tion we have is labor-market development — so as a consequence, 
what that means is that your ability to go ahead and engage in 
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that kind of work activity just diminishes as we straighten out the 
bottom of the labor market. 

The second part of this is that I would expect people to leave the 
country voluntarily and, in some, deportation. The magnitude of 
that I don't know, and I am not expert enough to say. 

Mr. Lungren. Mr. Holzer? 

Mr. Holzer. I also believe in strongly enforcing existing wage 
and hour laws, but I would be reluctant to directly answer your 
question. I would be reluctant to deport large numbers of immi- 
grants who have been — they have families in many cases, children 
who have gone to school. And the disruption that would be caused 
by deporting large numbers I would have some trouble with. And 
in many industries where those workers have worked for many 
years, have generated some good work experience and some good 
work qualifications and performance, I would be reluctant to pun- 
ish them as well by deporting them in large numbers. 

Mr. Lungren. See, I appreciate your answers because I am try- 
ing to focus us and force us to actually look at what we would be 
able to do — what we as a generous country would be willing to do. 
Because if I am here 20 years from now having the same conversa- 
tion and we have an accelerated problem, I am not going to be very 
happy about it. And I just hear a lot of talk about the problem and 
a lot of talk in general terms about what we should do. We have 
got to come down to the nitty-gritty of what we can do, will do and 
what the American people will support, as well as what we think 
is fair within our concept of being humane. And I don't mean to 
get away from the fact that people broke the law, but I am talking 
about what we can actually do as a country, as opposed to what 
we can talk about but never come together in a consensus to in cre- 
ating legislation and enforceable programs. 

I thought we created something with employer sanctions in 1987, 
I really did. And it has been my lament ever since that we never 
enforced it. The question now is, how do we pick up from where 
we are now and have a rational program that does what America 
needs to do — that is what we ought to look to first — but treats peo- 
ple as fairly as we can in the process. Thank you. 

Mr. Hostettler. I thank the gentleman. 

Without objection, the gentlelady from California has one ques- 
tion to ask, and then we will conclude with that. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that there have been some good suggestions about what 
to do about employers and what to do about securing the border, 
but I have real problems with gross deportation because I do not 
think you can split up families. And I think that my colleague on 
the opposite side of the aisle has been trying to get to that. What 
do you do with a father who is illegal, a wife who is legal and two 
children who are legal? You get that father; he is apprehended. Are 
you going to deport him and leave the mother and children without 
the wage earner? Those are real problems. And I have problems 
with that. 

I am supportive of all the other stuff that we have talked about 
that I think makes good sense in terms of how you begin to stem 
the tide, but what do you do with this deportation? I am for depor- 
tation of criminals, that I am for, you commit a crime, you get 
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kicked out of here, but I am not for wage factories where wage 
earners who are illegal are deported and split from their families. 
How do you handle that? 

Mr. Camarota. Would you like me to — well, there are actually 
a lot of illegal aliens with U.S.-born children. And if we began to 
enforce the law, obviously, a lot of those people would go home. 
Now the children would continue to enjoy U.S. Citizenship under 
current law, so if those children choose, they can come back to the 
United States; that would be their choice as American citizens 
when they reach adulthood. But the fact that there are children 
doesn't mean that you can't enforce the law. We incarcerate par- 
ents all the time in the United States, and that is a hardship on 
those children 

Ms. Waters. What about the legal wife? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, in general, because U.S. Citizens can al- 
ways sponsor their spouse, not subject to any per-country limit, 
there are relatively few illegal aliens married to — well, there are 
virtually no illegal aliens married to citizens, but there are some 
illegal aliens married to LPRs who haven't yet become citizens. 
Now that is a more difficult circumstance. But most of the demo- 
graphic analysis shows that the bigger problem — and the thing I 
think you are most concerned about — is that you have U.S. Citizen 
children; that is a very common circumstance. The circumstance 
where you have an illegal alien married to an LPR is a small frac- 
tion of illegal aliens 

Ms. Waters. What do you do about the children who are now in 
high school, two kids, ready to graduate? 

Mr. Camarota. And the children are U.S. Citizens, or they are 
illegal aliens? 

Ms. Waters. They are U.S. Citizens. 

Mr. Camarota. Well, that would mean that the illegal alien had 
been here for roughly 18 years, and the demographic analysis 
shows, again, that there are — because if the illegal alien parent 
came and then had a child subsequent to that, and then that child 
reached all the way to 18 years of age, then the person — we have 
relatively few people like that. But what we do have a lot of is peo- 
ple who came as children as illegal aliens themselves and have 
really been here for, say, 8, 9 years and have socialized in the 
United States; that now that is a much more common cir- 
cumstance. 

Most analyses suggest that maybe 15 percent of the illegal alien 
population, or 10 percent or less, have been here for more than 20 
years. Actually, most people think it is more like 7 to 8 percent 
have been here for that long. So there are very few people who 
have children who have gone all the way to adulthood, but there 
are millions with children, and they do represent a challenge in 
terms of enforcement, but I would submit, living in a foreign coun- 
try is not necessarily a hardship, and those children 

Ms. Waters. So you would deport them, you would deport that 
family? 

Mr. Camarota. Well, as I said, if you begin to enforce the law, 
lots of people would go home on their own, so it wouldn't nec- 
essarily involve any formal deportation. Let me give you a sub- 
stantive example. In the case of Pakistan, we think that the num- 
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ber of illegal aliens from Pakistan after September 11 fell by half, 
and there was practically no significant increase in enforcement. 
What there was, was an unambiguous conveyance to illegal aliens 
from that country that the immigration law was back in business. 
Now, unfortunately, that was selected enforcement 

Ms. Waters. Bad example. Bad example. Bad example. 

Mr. Camarota. And I have real problems with selective enforce- 
ment, but if they were across the board, we would see a similar 
kind of situation. 

Ms. Waters. I am sorry, that does not satisfy me, but thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Hostettler. Thank you. 

I want to thank the panel of witnesses for your testimony today, 
for your appearance here; you have been very helpful in this proc- 
ess. All Members will have five legislative days to add to the record 
if they have questions of the witnesses. We ask that the witnesses 
answer within three weeks. 

The Subcommittee business being completed, we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:39 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Sheila Jackson Lee, a Representative 
IN Congress from the State of Texas, and Ranking Member, Subcommittee 
ON Immigration, Border Security, and Claims 

We will be hearing testimony today about two articles on the effect that immi- 
grants have had on American workers. One of them was written by Steven A. 
Camarota. It is entitled, “A Jobless Recovery? Immigrant Gains and Native Losses.” 
Among other things, this article observes that between March of 2000 and March 
of 2004, the number of adult immigrants holding a job increased by more than two 
million, but the number of adult natives holding a job was nearly half a million 
fewer. The article concludes that immigration may have adversely affected the job 
prospects of native-born Americans. The other article reaches very similar conclu- 
sions. It was written by the Center for Labor Market Studies. It is entitled, “New 
Foreign Immigrants and the Labor Market in the U.S.: The Unprecedented Effects 
of New Immigration on the Growth of the Nation’s Labor Force and its Employed 
Population, 2000 to 2004.” 

It is important to understand that these articles are using a broad definition of 
the term “immigrant.” They include undocumented aliens, aliens who are lawfully 
employed on a temporary basis, aliens who are lawful permanent residents, and 
naturalized citizens. In fact, the article written by the Center for Labor Market 
Studies goes even further. In that article, the definition of an “immigrant” is an in- 
dividual who was born outside of the 50 states and the District of Columbia. Per- 
sons born in the U.S. Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam are counted as being 
part of the immigrant population. 

Our witness today. Professor Harry J. Holzer, will explain why we should ques- 
tion the conclusions in these articles. Dr. Holzer thinks that immigration has mod- 
est negative effects on less-educated workers in the U.S., but it also has positive 
effects on the economy. He expects the positive effects to grow much stronger after 
Baby Boomers retire. Also, according to Dr. Holzer, the employment outcomes of na- 
tive-born Americans mostly reflect the underlying weakness of the U.S. labor mar- 
ket, rather than large displacements by new immigrants. 

I agree with Dr. Holzer that immigrants have a positive effect on the American 
economy. They create new jobs by establishing new businesses, spending their in- 
comes on American goods and services, paying taxes, and raising the productivity 
of United States businesses. 

The American economy does not have a fixed number of jobs. Economists describe 
the notion that the number of jobs is fixed as the “lump of labor” fallacy. Job oppor- 
tunities expand with a rising population. Since immigrants are both workers and 
consumers, their spending on food, clothing, housing, and other items creates new 
job opportunities. 

Immigrants tend to fill jobs that Americans cannot or will not take in sufficient 
numbers to meet demand, mostly at the high and low ends of the skill spectrum. 
Occupations with the largest growth in absolute numbers tend to be the ones that 
only require short-term, on- the-job training. This includes such occupations as wait- 
ers and waitresses; retail salespersons; cashiers; nursing aides, orderlies and attend- 
ants; janitors; home health aides; manual laborers; landscaping workers; and man- 
ual packers. 

The supply of American workers suitable for such work is falling on account of 
an aging workforce and rising education levels. The median age of American work- 
ers continues to increase as the Baby Boomers near retirement age. 

Some people are concerned that undocumented workers lower wages for American 
workers. This is a legitimate, though probably exaggerated concern, but it is not the 
mere presence of undocumented workers that has led to low wages. The problem 
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is the lack of bargaining power that these workers have against their employers. 
No worker chooses to be paid low wages or to work under poor conditions. The wage 
depression is attributable to the ability of employers to exploit this foreign work- 
force. Underpaying foreign workers is only one of the methods used by employers 
to cut labor costs. Temporary and part-time workers are employed without worker 
benefits and the labor laws are violated routinely. The solution to this and many 
other immigration-related problems in our country is comprehensive immigration re- 
form. Thank you. 
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